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Conservatism and Progress in the Cotton Belt 


By Utricu BonNELL PHILLIPS, PH. D., 
Instructor in History in the University of Wisconsin 

By taking thought, a man cannot add a cubit to his stature; 
and yet he may add materially to his equipment and value as a 
member of society; he may increase his own and his neighbor’s 
resources. By taking thought, a people may adopt broad policies 
which will better its own internal condition and at the same 
time increase its beneficial influence upon the world atlarge. The 
men of the South have been men of action and seldom philoso- 
phers. They have done what their hands have found to do, and 
have usually done it well; yet it appears that their work has too 
often been each day for that day alone, too regardless of the 
yesterday and the morrow. They have had respect for the his- 
tory of the South, but a too distant respect, which has dealt in 
traditions and oratory and not with the prosaic study of 
economic and social evolutions. Their study of history was 
more of the antiquarian than of the practical sort. The leaders 
of the Old South were fond of ancient and medieval history, and 
of the biblical justification of slavery, but they sometimes failed 
to comprehend the underlying causes of the movements in which 
they themselves were participants. In spite of their general 
conservatism, their lack of this knowledge caused them sometimes 
be erratic in policy. The South has sometimes followed 
policies because they were traditional or because there was a 
wide-spread superficial feeling that they were right and best, and 
naturally the South has at times gone wrong. A safeguard 
against error, weakened ot course by our human limitations, lies 
in the study of present and future problems in the light of the 
past, and in the comparison of the views reached by truth-seeking 
investigators. The present articleclaims attention merely as one 
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of the efforts in interpretation which may aid future thinkers in 
gaining a fuller knowledge and a more perfect understanding of 
the general problem. 

Within the last half century the South has gone through a 
series of political, social, and industrial upheavals and readjust- 
ments; and yet the South of today is the historical product of the 
South of old, with much the same conditions and problems. 
Progress for the future is conditioned upon the developments of 
the past and the circumstances of the present; and future advance 
can be made steady and successful only through correct under- 
standing of the past and sound reasoning upon it. 

Conservatism and progress are not essentially antagonistic. 
Conservatism need not be of the Bourbon type, never learning 
and never forgetting; the spirit of progress need not be exagger- 
ated into radicalism. The conservatism of the South has in many 
things been of a distinctly liberal sort. In promoting sentiment 
leading to the Declaration of Independence, the formation of the 
union, and the declaration of war in 1812, men of the South were 
among the most progressive and powerful leaders. The states- 
men of the South, of both thecritical and constructive types, have 
been as a rule far from retrogressive, except in certain instances 
where slavery wasconcerned; and the South practically controlled 
the United States government throughout the first half of 
the nineteenth century. The frontiersmen of the South accomp- 
lished the conquest of the trans-Alleghany wilderness, opened the 
southwest for cotton production, and by offering a market for 
food products, called the northwest into being. The State of 
Georgia set a mighty precedent in educational lines when in 1785 
it chartered the University of Georgia as the crown of its school 
system and the first State university in America; and the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Tennessee, and the States of the southwest rapidly 
followed the example. The South for years led New England and 
the Middle States in railway development (a forgotten fact but 
true); and its strenuous efforts for the development of manufac- 
tures were defeated only by the institution of slavery and the 
superior attractiveness of cotton production. In economic lines, 
the mightiest work accomplished by the Old South was the 
establishment of the great plantation system throughout the 
staple producing region as a highly organized institution for the 
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most efficient use of ignorant and slothful labor. The Old South 
developed no very great institutions of learning as such; but the 
whole system of life was organized for educating the negroes out 
of barbarism into civilization and for training the youth of the 
dominant race to attain the highest type of true manhood and 
womanhood yet developed in America. 

In all of the these matters the governing class in the South 
showed strong progressive spirit. But that spirit was hampered 
andits work partly vitiated bytwogreat adverse influences—the 
institution of slavery and over-dependence upon the agricultural 
staples. 

Slavery from its very nature put something of a check upon 
freedom of speech. Washington, Jefferson, and Patrick Henry were 
great enough to see and bold enough to speak of its actual bad 
features, but they were men of exceptional greatness and boldness. 
Other men from mere prudence avoided any public declaration of 
views which might percolate to the negroes and possibly encour- 
age them to servile insurrection. In the session of the Virginia 
legislature, 1832, many slaveholding members showed wonderful 
frankness in condemning the institution; but that was the last 
great occasion where Southerners gave free expression to ideas 
which might possibly prove a spark in the powder magazine, the 
dangers from which had at that time just been shown by Nat 
Turner’s massacre in Southampton county. The rise of the 
abolition agitation in the North during the thirties brought 
death to Southern liberalism. The abolitionists made certain 
false charges against the Southern system. In repelling these 
calumnies the Southern leaders thought it advisable to ignore all 
the bad features of slavery and deny their existence, to praise the 
institution as beneficial to all parties concerned, and to advocate 
its permanent maintenance instead ofits gradual disestablishment. 
This change in the Southern attitude wasto a large degree invol- 
untary. A man of temper who receives a blow or a stab does not 
calmly look for its justification, but takes the strongest defensive 
pesition he can find at the moment and strikes back as hard as 
he can. A people is more prone to retaliate than a single person. 
In the absence of effective laws to which it may appeal for protec- 
tion, it often refuses to parley, and proceeds at once to self-defence. 
Whether wisely or not for the long run, the men of the South 
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leagued themselves to defeat the instigators of insurrection and 
maintain the institutions of their country. With the motive of 
preserving the lives and the welfare of both white and black, they 
avoided and frowned upon criticisms of slavery. From the 
exigencies of the case as developed by the historical forces internal 
and external, conservative men became Bourbons, no longer open 
to argument upon that subject. 

Over-dependence upon the staples led to the over-production of 
tobacco and cotton; it at times ruined the market and brought 
distress, and it prevented the economicindependence of the South. 
When the Bourbons arrived at the idea that slavery was right 
and should be perpetuated, the correlative idea was reached that 
cotton was king and could never be dethroned. The severe 
depression of the forties should have shaken faith in the omnipo- 
tence of cotton, but the menta] bondage of the people and the 
revived prosperity of the fifties prevented the learning of the lesson. 
The cataclysm of the sixties should have brought liberalism in 
race relations. Many planters of the old school felt a positive 
relief when the economic burden of slavery was lifted from their 
shoulders, and were disposed to give the most friendly guidance 
to the freedmen. But the radicalism of the republican majority 
at Washington and the carpet-baggars in the the field in the 
South excluded the Southern moderates from control and led to 
the domination of the extremists of the Tillman type when the 
reconstruction governments were overthrown. Out of the ashes 
of war and reconstruction there arose the “Solid South.” Its 
people had been the play thing of the fates, and the play was not 
done. The democratic party in national politics had shown 
itself the only friend of Southern interests. The South now swore 
fealty and service to that party in return for its protection. The 
domination of the blacks was rightly thought to be among the 
worst of possible evils; and to avoid that prospect the South 
pledged itself absolutely to the democratic party. But whether 
chosen by the South or forced upon her, that fidelity has proved 
a misfortune in the long run. It has prevented her having due 
influence upon national legislation and administration, and 
what is worse it has proved perhaps a greater check to freedom 
of thought than slavery was. 

Again, in the lower South the extremely high prices of cotton 
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in the reconstruction period caused a new and greater dependence 
upon the fleecy staple. The main object of life was apparently 
to raise cotton. Neglect corn and meat, manufacture no 
ploughs or furniture—but buy them—buy every essential thing, 
so as to have more hands for cotton production; this was the 
practice of theSouth. Let the agricultural organization degener- 
ate and small farms replace the remarkably efficient plantation 
system, let the soil be worn out, let the people move to Texas 
for fresh lands, let disorder reign and the planters be driven 
to town, leaving the negroes to lapse back toward barbarism— 
let almost anything happen provided all possible cotton is 
produced each year. 
For example, observe the census figures for South Carolina: 

Cotton. Corn. Wheat. 
1860. 353,000 bales, 15,000,000 bushels, 1,285,000 bushels, 
1880. 522,000 bales. 11,700,000 bushels. | 962,000 bushels. 

Hay. Sweet Potatoes. 
1860. 87,000tons, 4,000,000 bushels, 
1880. 2,700tons. 2,000,000 bushels. 


The population of the cotton belt had increased considerably 
by 1880; but far less corn, wheat, potatoes, meat and manufac- 
tures were produced than in1860. Most of their food the people 
obtained from the northwest, and all manufactures they bought 
from the North or from Europe, with the prices doubled or trebled 
in either case by the exorbitant protective duties and the disor- 
ganization of commerce. Such a system of living would be 
ruinous to almost any people in any age; but the South had 
practically no choice. She was to all intents compelled to pay 
an enormous war indemnity, and cotton production was the 
only way of paying it. The South was at the mercy of the North, 
and Vae Victis, the North had no mercy. The Southern farmers, 
with capital and system swept away, were living on credit and 
from hand to mouth. It was a struggle forexistence, and cotton 
offered the only certain livelihood from yearto year. The interest 
upon debts ate up the profits before the crop was gathered, and 
each year brought a repetition of almost the same battle with 
debt and disadvantage. Where existence is the immediate 
problem, rapid progress is out of the question. It was only by 
tremendous efforts in the cotton field that any surplus was 
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gained upon which to base plans forfuture advance. For twenty 
years the South was forced to dispense with all prospect of 
substantial improvement. She wasalmost absolutely obliged to 
depend upon cotton and upon thedemocratic party. Her fidelity 
in politics meant retrogression, while her bondage to the staple 
meant no more than stagnation. 

Dependence upon cotton, in fact, meant a little less than stag- 
nation; for step by step the South advanced out of the painful 
distress of the later sixties and early seventies. The outer world 
stood in such great need of the staple that the total productive 
power of the cotton belt through two decades could no more 
than meet the demand. But thereafter the increased population 
and the extensive use of commercial fertilizers rapidly increased 
the output; and in consequence the price rapidly declined, until 
in the nineties it reached the level of the cost of production and 
caused all profits in the industry to vanish. 

We have seen that the high prices just after the war were 
the cause of the exclusive attention to cotton. The declining 
prices in the eighties should have directed energy into other lines: 
but the arrival of that result was delayed. Bourbonism had too 
firm a control in industry as well as in politics. At length, how- 
ever, the over-production in the nineties brought widespread 
distress and forced the people to face the prospect of an absolute 
loss each year from cotton raising. Diversification of industry 
was the only possible remedy. Thus in the nineties a partial 
industrial revolution was forced upon the South. Thousands of 
white farmers moved from farms to factories. Thousands of 
negroes were reduced to debt and destitution, but in their lack of 
initiative they have had no recourse but to raise more cotton, 
always more cotton. Their creditors demanded cotton of them 
and advanced them rations only in proportion to their acreage. 
As the price continued to fall, their only means of keeping body 
and soul together was to produce their own supplies or to 
increase the output of cotton, and they found it the easier to 
neglect everything else and raise more cotton. But in recent 
years the abandonment of the cotton field by the whites who 
have gone to the factories, and a succession of bad season’s have 
worked together to check the output of the staple and to raise 
the price to the point at which the industry is highly profitable 
again. 
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And now arrives the greater need and the greater opportunity 
for concerted action, under capable leaders, for conservative 
progress. There is pressing need of better system and greater 
diversification in the agricultural industry of the South; but 
unless a strong preventive effort is made, the high price of 
cotton willcausea return of the people to their hurtful dependence 
upon the staple. The lesson of the past should be applied for the 
betterment of the future. The adversity in the early nineties 
showed the inefficiency of the small farms and of the system of 
non-resident supervision of negro tenants. The prosperity of 
today is bringing money into the cotton belt to facilitate the 
re-establishment of capitalized production, to enable capable 
managers to organize plantations in an efficient system which 
will work to the common benefit of the negro ploughmen and 
the white planters. The inflow of capital and the prospect of 
heavy returns upon its investment will encourage men of organ- 
izing capacity to leave the towns for the country again and to 
study the best ways and means in agriculture. Such study must 
result in theinvestment of more capital than formerly in drainage, 
terracing, and machinery, and in the greater diversification of 
crops. Capable managers will produce cotton at a lessened cost 
and at a greater profit for they willavoid spoiling the market by 
over-production. 

Bourbonism demands the maintenance of the renting and crop- 
ping system, for in sooth that system hasexisted for a generation 
and the people have meanwhile preserved life and a modicum of 
self respect. Radicalism demands the expulsion of the negroes, 
to rid the country of that whole race and to attempt to make the 
South just like the rest of America. But the policy of conservative 
progress, basing its contentions upon the best features of the Old 
South, urges the preservation of everything which will tend 
toward restoring and maintaining the graciousness and charm 
of the ante-bellum civilization; of everything which wiil increase 
the efficiency and add to the resources of the New South; and of 
everything also which will work toward the actual uplifting and 
the general betterment of the negro race. It accepts or rejects 
nothing because it is old or new, but because it is good or bad, 
wise or unwise as a means to the great end in view. The policy 
of conservative progress demands that the present generatior 
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stand upon the shoulders of the ones that have gone before; that 
it take from the past the utmost advantage that it can, and give 
to the future what it has received from the past, with something 
valuable added as its own contribution to progress. 

Slavery was but one element in the system of the Old South. 
After the negroes had once become fitted into a place in civilized 
society, the plantation system could have been maintained with- 
out the feature of involuntary servitude. If the abolition agita- 
tion had never arisen in its violent form to blind the Southerners 
to their own best interests, it is fairly probable that within the 
nineteenth century slavery would have been disestablished in 
some peaceable way in response to the demand of public opinion 
in the South. Laying the question of slavery aside, the presence 
of negroes in very large numbers in the population made some 
system like that of the old plantationsessential for the peace and 
prosperity of the two races. And in view of the still greater 
proportion of negroes in the black belts of the South of today it 
appears that a modified form of the old plantation system is 
the best recourse for agricultural progress and racial sympathy 
in the present and the near future. It will draw the best 
element of the Southern whites back into the country, where 
they will afford the negroes a much needed guidance; it will give 
the:negroes a renewed association with the best of the Southern 
people (always the negroes’ very best friends) and enable them 
to use their imitative faculties and make further progress in 
acquiring the white man’s civilization. 

The extensive revival of the system is of course conditioned 
upon the capability of the planters. If they follow slip-shod 
methods of cultivation, or if they fail to use their resources for 
the production of grain, hay, meat and dairy products, and 
spoil their market by raising too much cotton, the project will 
prove a failure and the South will have profitted little from the 
attempt. But if capable men in large numbers establish them- 
selves as captains of plantation industry, the present wave of 
prosperity can be made a lasting thing, and the South will quickly 
take rank well forward in the industrial world. 

The political outlook is still overcast, but rifts are breaking 
through the clouds. Dominated by the Bourbons, the South has 
long esteemed its political solidity not a hindrance but a positive 
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advantage. But men of the South of late have begun to think on 
these things, and regrets are heard that the present generation in 
politics proves unworthy of the generation of the fathers. Em- 
barrassing questions are being asked of the Bourbons as to the 
causes of the decadence of statesmen. A divine discontent is 
working, and results must come in time. The path of progress 
out of the slough of political solidity and mental bondage and 
intolerance is visible only a step at a time, but the steps are being 
taken. The movement to disfranchise legally all the negroes but 
the exceptional ones is surely in the right direction, for it tends to 
lessen irritation and toenable the white people to follow their own 
judgments in questions of current politics and restore the South 
to its former national influence. And it is an earnest of greater 
harmony and greater improvement that the moderates are now 
in such control in the country at large that no important out- 
cry has been raised against this invasion of the negro’s so-called 
right and equality. When the zealots of the school of Charles 
Sumner and Thad. Stevens shall have subsided in the North, the 
Bourbons must needs lose their control of the South and give way 
to the moderate-liberals of the school of Henry Grady and J. L. 
M. Curry. 

The whole scheme of things entire in the South hangs together. 
Every detail of policy should be regulated upon sound princip.es 
of conservative progress. Problems of politics, industry, educa- 
tion and religion are closely interwoven, and should be treated 
with a view to their complex bearings and not as unrelated 
questions. The fundamental principles underlying progress in 
general apply with special force to the South because of its back- 
ward condition. The States and the people should maintain 
and spread education and encourage freedom and vigor of 
thought. A well trained citizenry with sturdy morals and 
powerful intellects is the greatest treasure which any country can 
have. The South cannot afford to neglect any possible means of 
further developing the strength of her people. She certainly 
cannot afford to be niggardly or even economical in the support 
of her schools and her colleges. 

In the lateness of her start in modern progress, the South has a 
certain advantage in being able to profit by the experience of 
other conntries and sections, and to avoid the blunders which 
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they have made. Her people should and will decline to adopt the 
showy and tawdry features of modern America, and they will 
strive for the worthier things. Her leaders should study the eco- 
nomic, political, and social history of the South, and guide the 
South of today to profit both by its former successes and its 
former failures. The leaders and the people must combine thought 
and vim and courage, and work for further substantial conserva- 
tive progress. 





Frederick Law Olmsted on the South, 1889 


By Tuomas H. CLiarkE 


During the summer of 1889, Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted was 
engaged upon the landscape-architecture of Biltmore, the estate 
of Mr. Vanderbilt, near Asheville, N. C. 

At that time I was one of the secretaries to the governor of 
Alabama, and as such began a correspondence with Mr. Olmsted 
looking to procuring his professional aid in certain contemplated 
improvements upon the capitol grounds at Montgomery. He 
generously agreed, on payment of his actual expenses, to visit 
Montgomery, examine the site, and give an opinion as to the 
best solution of our problem. He went further and prepared a 
plan for the complete remodeling of the grounds. The governor 
found this too elaborate for adoption in view of the smallness 
of the available appropriation and the work as actually done 
had little reference to artistic principles. 

The first paragraph in the appended letter voices Mr. Olmsted’s 
disappointment at the governor’s rejection of his plan. Mr. 
Olmsted had, I am convinced, a sort of pleasure in thinking that 
an example of his skill as a landscape-architect might be imbed- 
ded in the central South. We know the admirable work done by 
him in Central Park, N. Y., in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and his 
quite memorable contribution toward beautifying Washington. 
We can be sure a fine opportunity was foregone when the Ala- 
bama authorities discarded his suggestions. 

The remainder of his letter on the the effects of the abolition of 
slavery will furnish its own explanation and will doubtless have 
an interest now and possess an interest for, alas, too many years 
to come. 

It may not be amiss to add a few words more at large about 
Mr. Olmsted. He was born at Hartford, Conn., 26 April, 1822. 
He took special courses at Yale in engineering and agriculture 
and worked on a farm in central New York with a view to 
getting a sound, practical knowledge of a business he then con- 
sidered would be his life pursuit. He was, however, drawn 
away to landscape-architecture and journeyed abroad the better 
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to equip himself as a landscape-architect. On his return to 
America he took for the sake of his health the first of his historic 
journeys through the South. This was in 1852-53. He went to 
see with his own eyes. He wrote vivid letters to the New York 
Times describing what he saw on this trip, and these observations 
were later (1856) put together in book form under the title “A 
Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, with remarks on their 
Economy.” In 1857 appeared “A Journey Through Texas, or a 
Saddle Trip on the Southwestern Frontier, with a Statistical 
Appendix,” and in 1860, “A Journey in the Back Country.” 
These three volumes were used to make up the two volumes of 
“The Cotton Kingdom,” published in London in 1861. Some 
new controversial matter, aimed at slavery, was included in 
“The Cotton Kingdom.” 

Taken altogether these writings furnish a picture of the South, 
and the whole South of the slavery regime, incomparable in 
value. Olmsted is not only unrivaled in the particular field; he 
is unrivaled in literature. Arthur Young naturally suggests him- 
self. An acuter intellect served the American. Some Southerners, 
I know, quarrel with Olmsted’s books as too hostile in tone, and 
ungestionably he did fail to discover what of depth and savor 
there was in our life,—those gifts for social intercourse, that 
Thackeray, for example, found attractive. The real question is, 
did the writer tell the truth? There is a transparent candor in 
every line Olmsted wrote. The South may well be grateful that 
this kindly, growling note-taker came amongst them. He em- 
balmed their life at a profoundly interesting period of their 
history. Doing this, he has put us of this generation and those 
of subsequent generations in a way to understand how strong 
and persisting are the consequences flowing out of slavery. 
Slavery has been abolished by law; the consequences of slavery 
are unended and unending. The true beginning of sociology and 
politics at the South will be found nowhere more readily than in 
the admirably portrayed pages of Olmsted. 

Mr. Olmsted died on August 28, 1903. It should be stated 
that his family have courteously consented to the publication of 
this letter. 
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Brook ing, Mass., August 5, 1889. 

My Dzar Sir:—I duly received your letter of 20th ulto. Iam 
sorry for the Governor’s decision. Perhaps my experience has 
given me too strong an impression of the disappointment that 
follows superficial and time-serving operations in matters of my 
profession and I am too much disposed to guard those who seek 
counsel of me against it. But I feel sure that if the property- 
holders and business men of Montgomery knew their own 
interest they would not let funds be lacking for a more substan- 
tial improvement than the Governor thinks practicable. You 
understand that I can have nointerest inthe matter but a public 
and artistic interest. 

You kindly say that you would like to know how I look upon 
the after troubles of slavery. I will tell you. 

It was not reasonably to be expected when the war ended that 
the great body of intelligent whites of the South, should make so 
great a change in their habits as would be necessary to the 
placing of the freedmen all at once on a perfect equality with 
them before the law. It was to be feared that they, or numbers 
of them, would seek to take courses toward the freedmen that a 
great many people of the North would regard as outrageous, that 
they would continuously seek for means to pursue these courses 
without interference from the general government, and that this 
would lead to hateful political difficulties. Saying nothing of the 
better mind of the North, to its mercantile mind the principal 
gain to those of the winning side for their outlay in the war was 
escape from the continuous incitements to such difficulties grow- 
ing out of the attempt of the southern part of the country to 
perpetuate a peculiar institution utterly inconsistent with the 
cardinal principle upon which our independence had been declared. 
There appeared to the mercantile mind danger that this gain 
would be lost. Then “the better mind” considered, also, that it 
was a duty to insure the freedmen as far as possible against such 
impositions upon them as were likely to be attempted under a 
supposed “social necessity.” 

And so to the majority of us who were not fanatical or inflamed 
with party spirit, or any venal purpose, it seemed necessary that 
the freedmen should at once be given the ballot. And it is yet 
the prevailing judgment of the good people of the North, that 
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only by this means was any permanent assurance to be had that 
some sort of quasi-slavery, or political subordination, of the 
freedmen, would not be attempted and thus the old state of 
sectional division and irritation be drifted into again. 

It was not to be denied that the great mass of the freedmen 
were as yet ludicrously unfit to be trusted with the ballot. That 
the measure would be likely to lead to great evils, evils under 
which the whole country would suffer, no sensible man could 
doubt. A majority of those who favored it did so only as a 
choice between two dangers. 

My choice at the time was the other way and what little in- 
fluence I could use wasdirected against the measure. IfI could I 
would have secured to the freedmen the full rights .of intending 
citizens yet unnaturalized. I would have placed clearly before 
them, and at no indefinite or discouraging distance, perfect 
political equality with white citizens, but this upon conditions 
making such political equality a privilege to be earned. I would 
have taken the chances of the unquestionable danger involved in 
doing so. I would have preferred this danger to that which was 
assumed in admitting the negroes indiscriminately, at once, to 
voting citizenship. As far as I could judge those who differed 
with me did so, for the most part, because they took a more 
hopeful view than I did of the condition of the mass of the freed- 
men. 

But that is past. I regard it now as one of the fixed conditions 
of the country, as surely fixed, for all practical purposes, as its 
geological conditions, that our people of African blood are to 
stand on the same political footing as citizens of any other blood. 
Taking it to be so it remains only for us to make the best of it. 
Whatever peril it involves should be dealt with squarely, frankly, 
bravely. I don’t believe in school education as a cure-all. But 
school education will be helpful, and the more people do volun- 
tarily to aid the school education of the freedmen the better it is 
for all of us. I look up gratefully to such men as General Arm- 
strong. I do not favor the “Blair Bill’ because I think its effect 
would be demoralizing. I should like to see laws in the South 
such as ours in Massachusetts, requiring that a man should be 
able to read understandingly before he can qualify as a voter; 
such a law being applicable, of course, equally to white and black. 
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The negroes have been doing a great deal better as freedmen 
than I had ever imagined it possible that they would. The 
whites have accepted the situation about as well as it was in 
human nature that they should, and we have been advancing 
toward prosperity and in prosperity under the new state of 
things at the South amazingly more than I had thought would 
be possible in so short a time after so great a catastrophe. And 
this prosperity is not that of speculation but, for the most part, 
honorably earned. Hence, I think, firm, lasting, and progressive. 

Since the war I have had several sons and daughters growing 
to the age of manhood. It pleases me to see how completely 
they are clear of the prejudices to political judgment fostered by 
the war and by what led us into the war. I have just put one of 
them under examination. The war is a historical circumstance 
upon which he apparently looks as impartially as upon the 
French and German war. He feels related to the people of the West 
not otherwise than to those of the South. More closely to those 
of the South, he volunteers to say, than to those of the “cattle 
country.” “Canada? Butthe Canadiansare foreigners.” “And 
the Southerners?” “Why they are our people.” “And you 
don’t think of the Virginians as different peopie from the Penn- 
sylvanians?”’ “I don’t know that I do any more than I think of 
New Jerseymen as different from Pennsylvanians.” 

I would not have you think that thereis not yet a good deal of 
jealousy and anxiety and a sense of antagonism among people 
here growing out of the conviction that the whites of the South 
are not “playing fair’ about the negroes at elections, but I am 
inclined to believe that while most of us deplore the state of 
things in this respect, we think that it was, for a time, in a large 
degree, inevitable. We are only anxious to have the more intelli- 
gent people of the South show a disposition and purpose to 
struggle out of it as fast as possible. 

I have not meant to write as if I were a man of influence, or as 
if my views were to be considered those of a man notably 
thoughtful on the subject, or notably well informed. I have 
only tried to give you, in an off-hand way, what you have seemed 
interested to obtain. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. Tomas H. Ciarx, Frep’k Law OLMSTED. 
Montgomery, Ala. 














Wisconsin Libraries 


By Cares Forster Smitu, Pu. D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Wisconsin 

Literature is the greatest thing in the world. To put good 
literature into the hands of the people is the most beneficent deed 
that is possible. This free public library is the people’s university. 
Comparatively few of those who attend the public common 
schools enter the high school; fewer still go from the high school 
to college. Were it not for the public library, the education of the 
great mass of the people would end with thecommon school But 
for all who can read, the public library may continue forever the 
course of education. It is as much a part of the educational 
system of a community as the public school, therefore as worthy 
of generous support; and it receives this in the most progressive 
communities, e. g., Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin. 

“No other State is making so great a comparative growth,” 
thinks Secretary Hutchins, of the Wisconsin State Library Com- 
mission. The epochal year seems to have been 1895, when the 
Free Library Commission was established. Since that time gifts 
to public and traveling libraries in Wisconsin, in sums of $1,000 
or more, amount to more than $800,000; free circulating libra- 
ries have increased from 29 in 1895 to 128 in 1903; traveling 
libraries, first established in 1895, now number 400. These 
figures are taken mainly from a report of Secretary Hutchins for 
1901. The next year his figures are still more inspiring, for most 
of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts come within that period. “Each year,” 
says Secretary Hutchins, “$150,000 is raised by taxation to 
maintain the free circulating libraries of the cities of Wisconsin, 
and each year this sum is being largely increased. The endow- 
ments of such libraries amount to $315,000. The gifts of private 
individuals to them, in sums of $1,000 or more, from January 1, 
1901, to June 1, 1902, amount to $756,000. The value of prop- 
erty intrusted to the library boards—buildings, sites, endowments 
and books—is more than $2,000,000, and eighty per cent. of this 
amount has accumulated in six years.” 

Beginning with February, 1901, Mr. Carnegie has given to 
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cities and towns in the State twenty-seven library buildings, 
varying in cost from $10,000 to $75,000, the total being worth 
$614,000. To secure these gifts the municipalities had to pledge 
annually for maintenance, of course, ten per cent of the whole, or 
$61,400. When he began his series of gifts, it was feared by many 
that communities would be pauperized by receiving such whole- 
sale help. But the-reverse has been the case. During the period 
covered by his gifts, citizens have presented to other towns seven 
libraries ranging in cost from $8,500 to $30,000, and two gifts 
of $10,000 each have been added to Carnegie foundations. 

The total value of all gifts to public libraries in the State during 
the period covered by the last biennial report of the Free Library 
Commission (October 1, 1900, to June 30, 1902,) was $806,000, 
of which Mr. Carnegie gave $467,000, citizens of the State 
$225,000, and municipalities, aside from annual appropriations, 
$114,000 for sites and additions to building funds. 

It is evident that with the present rate of increase all cities and 
towns in the State will soon be provided with free circulating 
libraries. Like the free public school system, libraries are already 
a part of the habit of thoughi of the people. Libraries are 
regarded as part of the educational system. The people are 
proud of the universality and the excellence of their schools, and 
it is easy to extend the idea of taxation for public schools to 
public libraries. Wisconsin statutes relating to libraries now 
allow the common council of any city, town, or village to estab- 
lish and levy a tax to suppoit a free public library or reading 
room; and in case of a private gift for a public library or a library 
building, a city, town, or village may obligate itself to collect an 
annual tax, not to exceed fifteen per cent. of such gift, for the 
maintenance of the library. The cities and towns vie with each 
other naturally in the matter of the outward appearance and the 
inward efficiency of their public libraries as they also do with 
regard to their public schools. The most striking building in the 
town is almost invariably the high school, so that a stranger 
may get off the cars, take a bird’s-eye view of the town, and go 
without inquiry to the school house, as being the most imposing 
building on the most commanding site in the place. It is as easy 
to find as thecourt house in aSoutherntown. Another landmark 
is getting to be the public library, not so imposing in size as the 
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school building, but architecturally the most attractive edifice in 
the town. A most inspiring model has been given to the towns 
by the state in the imposing edifice erected at a cost of three- 
quarters of a million for the joint use of the libraries of the 
university and the State Historical Society. It was dedicated in 
October, 1900, and is perhaps the most beautiful building in 
Wisconsin. 

As far as reading is concerned, dwellers in cities have had until 
recently nearly all the advantages. Take Pennsylvania for 
example. In 1900 there were living in unincorporated communi- 
ties in that State 2,415,932 people. In the thirteen months 
preceding June 30, 1901, the gifts in money and buildings to 
public libraries amounted to $1,920,906; but only $1,500 of this 
was for rural districts. In other words, of every hundred dollars 
given to free libraries in Pennsylvania, $99.90 went to residents 
of cities, only ten cents to country people. In the United States 
as a whole, 52.9 per cent of the population live in unincorporated 
places, and the disproportion in provision for reading between 
town and country has until recently been as great everywhere as 
in Pennsylvania. In a general way we have always been aware 
of this disproportion, only we did not know how to remedy it. 
But perhaps only recently have we realized what the monotony 
of the country leads to: that “‘no other class furnish so large a 
proportion of the inmates of insane asylums as wives of isolated 
farmers, whose minds break under the ceaseless petty poundings 
of monotonous tasks;” that small sluggish hamlets contribute a 
larger proportion than cities to the army of tramps. 

The effort has often been made to establish public libraries in 
small communities, but perhaps not one per cent of these used to 
prove permanently successful. ‘‘The waste of money, effort, and 
enthusiasm involved in their failures is appalling,’ says Secretary 
Hutchins. These failures were due mainly to two causes: unin- 
teresting books, and infrequent supplies ot books. Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Hume, and Bancroft are great books, but they do not 
appeal to the majority of readers; they are for the elect. 

The idea which solved the problem of reading for country 
districts came from Mr. Melvil Dewy, librarian of the New York 
State Library. Securing in 1892 an appropriation to experiment 
with a new system of library extension, he bought a number of 
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small libraries of one hundred volumeseach. Stations for these 
were made in villages, in schools, and in connection with univer- 
sity extension centres and study clubs. A library remained at a 
station six months and was then returned to Albany, to be sent 
to another station. Certain provisions were made for the care 
and return of the books, e. g., where there was no public library 
or accredited school, a guaranty signed by twenty-five tax pay- 
ers. The books were sent in a chest and with them a library 
case, charging outfit and a number of small printed catalogues. 
A uniform fee of five dollars was charged for the use of a library 
of one hundred volumes, smaller fees for smaller libraries, and the 
local managers who paid this fee must make the libraries free to 
all residents of the community. The collection was to be man- 
aged as a good small library, and one of its chief objects was by 
showing the benefits of a library to createa demand for a perma- 
nent local library. Indeed from larger communities Mr. Dewey 
asked pledges that efforts would be made to establish permanent 
libraries. Within five years there were 534 traveling libraries in 
New York State, and the number has greatly increased since then. 

To be more explicit as to the character and the management of 
traveling libraries, I quote from a paper by Secretary Hutchins. 
“Traveling libraries are small collections, generally fifty in 
number, of the best popular books, fiction, juvenile, history, 
biography, science, which are sent from one station to another, 
at intervals of six months. 

“To illustrate the possibilities of this method, we will suppose 
that some officer, who has had the necessary experience and 
means, selects and buys 500 of the most wholesome popular 
books. These he divides into ten smaller libraries, each having 
a due proportion of the different classes of books. To make the 
small libraries more useful, he prints for each small annotated 
catalogues, and provides each with simple records and a charging 
system so arranged that the librarian and patrons, when accus- 
tomed to its use, find their experience of value when they have 
access to larger libraries. The systems are so complete and 
accurate, that without being burdensome, they train all who use 
them to accurate business methods. The supervising officer then 
visits ten communities and organizes library associations to take 
charge of the traveling libraries and teaches their officers to use 
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them most effectively, to care for the books properly, and to 
interest and train people who have read little. When the people 
of one station have read the volumes of a library, it is returned 
to the central office, its books checked up, necessary repairs made, 
costs for missing books collected, and it is then sent to another 
station. When the library has been well cared for, the local 
librarian is commended; when it has been neglected, kindly sug- 
gestions for improvement are given and every effort is made to 
transform the little collections of books, when at the stations, 
into libraries; that is, books so arranged and used that they 
become educational forces. These libraries are free to all who 
will use the books properly. 

“If the work is well conducted the results are that the people of 
each community have, in five years, an opportunity to read 500 
of the best popular books of the language, and that the books 
have been changed soregularly and frequently as to hold popular 
interest. The library has taught the purpose and value of free 
libraries and has furnished a common bond; training the people 
to unite in caring for an institution for the common good. The 
stations become centres through which the great external 
agencies which work for public improvement, good roads, 
forestry, better methods in agricnlture and in: schools, may more 
directly reach the masses.” 

In another place Secretary Hutchins says a wise word with 
regard to the kind of books that should go to country districts. 
“Traveling libraries must have books that will interest the people 
whom they are intended to benefit; they must be put in the right 
places, in charge of the right people, and they must be carefully 
supervised. The most needy places must have carefully chosen 
books. An habitual reader will read any respectable book rather 
than be idle, but the range of books that will hold untrained 
readers is very limited. Libraries made up of gifts from private 
libraries have rarely been permanently successful. The people 
who have tried to lay up treasures in heaven by contributing old 
books to traveling libraries have often injured a most worthy 
cause. Libraries in country communities should be in homes or 
public places where people feel free to go. If the books are to 
help the families that need them most, they must be in charge of 
people who seek every opportunity to reach such families.” 
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The first experiment with traveling libraries in Wisconsin seems 
to have been made by Hon. J. H. Stout, of Menomonie, who in 
1896 founded a system of traveling libraries in Dunn County. He 
secured the assistance of the recently established library com- 
mission in organizing and setting his libraries to work, and soon 
had thirty-seven small libraries stationed in different parts of a 
county whose total population, outside of his home city, was 
16,000. His experiment was so successful as to inspire imitation, 
first in his own State, then in others. Mr. J. D. Witter, of Grand 
Rapids, Wis., has supported a similar system of 32 traveling 
libraries since August, 1896; and a third system of 12 traveling 
libraries was in 1898 purchased with money given by Mr. Joseph 
Dessert, of Mosinee, Wisconsin. In August, 1900, there were in 
Wisconsin 238 traveling libraries; 54 of these under the control 
of the commission; in July, 1902, thenumber of traveling libraries 
had grown to 305, of which 134 were under the control of the 
commission; and the total September 1, 1903, is 358. 

The figures giving the recorded circulation of the traveling 
libraries are fuil of interest and encouragement. The total 
recorded circulation of the 305 traveling libraries owned by the 
commission July 1, 1902, was 52,808. In somecases the records 
of circulation are not returned with the libraries and the figures 
do not show the full circulation. It should be borne in mind, 
further, that a volume drawn from a traveling library in a 
country community is usually read by two to five persons, so 
that the actual circulation is far beyond that recorded. The 
records of the Joseph Dessert libraries show that in three years 
the 600 volumes of the twelve libraries were drawn 8,465 times, 
an average circulation for each library of 705. If each book was 
read only twice each time it was drawn, the 600 volumes were 
probably read 16,930 times. 

A feature of traveling libraries of especial interest is the study 
library. The commission has in circulation four study libraries, 
two of 32 books each on American history, two of 63 books and 
125 magazines each on American literature. Each is accompanied 
with outlines of references for collateral reading. The demand 
for these libraries has been so great that they might be duplicated 
many times if there were money available. The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs sends study libraries to clubs that are making a 
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study of subjects for which provision has been made, and women’s 
clubs of several towns have sent traveling libraries to rural com- 
munities in their respective neighborhoods. 

As this is a German State, there is constant demand at the 
libraries for German books, so that the commission has secured 
gifts to purchase 15 traveling libraries of 35 volumes each. These 
are put up in three series with five libraries alike in each. Anno- 
tated catalogues printed in German are prepared for each series. 
In response to calls made for these German traveling libraries by 
some of the larger permanent libraries, the commission supplies 
a succession of them to any library that will contribute $35, and 
twenty have availed themselves of this privilege. Two towns 
have bought small libraries of Scandinavian literature with a 
view to exchanging with each other after a year, and other 
libraries have expressed a desire to enter into this arrangement. 

What Mr. Stout did for Dunn county has been imitated by at 
least one county as such. Winnebago county established in 1901 
a Board of Libraries, which began with a gift of fifteen libraries 
of 50 books each. The county added to the fund, first $500, later 
$200, and still other money has been given. The county board 
now controls 24 traveling libraries of 55 books each, five of each 
being in German. Twenty-three of these libraries are kept in the 
field, the twenty-fourth being retained for exchange. 

The “Magazine clearing house’ isa most interesting department 
of the library commission’s work. Its purpose is to supply 
volumes or parts of volumes needed by libraries to complete 
bound sets. During the past twenty months it has given 172 
boxes of miscellaneous recent periodicals to various stations for 
distribution, and from these stations the periodicals have gone to 
farming communities, lumber camps, and small schools in north- 
ern Wisconsin. The boxes of magazines create a demand for the 
traveling library; the traveling library leads to the public library. 
To libraries the commission has sent in twenty months 1,156 
volumes and 4,022 numbers to complete sets for binding. The 
bound sets of periodicals are the literary mainstay of many study 
clubs and the chief reference books for many small libraries. The 
publication of the abridged edition of Poole’s Index, whose price 
is within the reach of small libraries, has stimulated the effort to 
complete files of the most useful magazines. The magazines come 
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to the commission as gifts from libraries and especially from 
citizens, and these gifts are suggested and stimulated by leaflets 
scattered broadcast over the State. Librarians everywhere are 
urged to take up collections of periodicals inevery town, especially 
during the house-cleaning season, advertising the needs of their 
libraries through the newspapers, the women’s clubs, and pupils 
of the high school. Thus the magazines, which used to go to the 
mice in “lumber-rooms,” are now kept permanently useful. 

The first object of traveling libraries is immediate reading for 
isolated communities; the ultimate and most important purpose 
is the development of permanent public libraries. The process is 
simple and natural. When the people of a small village apply for 
a traveling library, the library commission says something like 
this: “If you will take one of our traveling libraries, add some 
good books to it, and make all free to neighboring farmers, as 
well as to your townspeople, we will send you one traveling 
library. After you have used that and proved the value of a free 
library, we will send you others in due succession, if you will 
establish a free public library, under the State law, and maintain 
it by public tax.” 

In January, 1898, only three villages in Wisconsin of less than 
1,500 inhabitants had free libraries supported by public tax. 
That year generous citizens gave the money for twenty traveling 
libraries of 50 volumes each, composed largely of recent books. 
These were offered to twenty villages under the conditions just 
mentioned, with the offer of the aid of the commission in the 
organization of local libraries. The result has been the founda- 
tion of twenty village public libraries, all of which are doing well. 
In one case the establishment of the local library brought private 
gifts of $7,700; in another case, a village of less than 500 
inhabitants, the appropriations and gifts for the first year were 
$1,050. 

“The public library is an adult school,” says Sir Walter Besant; 
‘ft is a perpetual and life-long continuation class; it is the great- 
est educational factor that we have; and the librarian is becoming 
our most important teacher and guide.” The experience of great 
librarians is to the same effect. ‘First the librarian, then the 
books, and after that the building,” says Mr. Eastman, of the 
New York State Library. All this is fully understood by the 
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Wisconsin library commission, and one of its most important 
agencies is the Summer School of Library Training, under the 
direction of the Library Instructor of the commission. Trained 
service is now recognized as essential to the conduct of the 
library, and it is agreed that the librarian must have as the basis 
of professional training a good education and broad culture. 
Trustees of new libraries in small towns now generally require 
their librarians to attend the summer library school and in many 
cases to serve an apprenticeship in some well-conducted library. 
Assistants in the best libraries receive as apprentices regular 
training and have carefully supervised practice work. They are 
here trained for the summer school, and there get instruction that 
fits them for regular librarianships. 

The ninth consecutive session of the library training school has 
just been held, as usual, in the great historical library at Madison. 
There is an elementary course of eight weeks giving instruction 
in fundamental subjects such as every librarian must know. 
Last year there were 26 students present, of whom 21 were from 
Wisconsin, the number having been limited that more attention 
might be given to the supplementary class. Only experienced 
people, or those under definite appointment to positions, were 
received. Over fifty well qualified librarians from other States 
were refused for lack of room and instructors. Since the seventh 
session, a feature of the school has been a model library contain- 
ing books which are or should be in small public libraries. 

In the supplementary course, of four weeks, 18 students were 
in attendance last year and attention was given to the following 
subjects: 1. Cataloguing, a part of the day being given to instruc- 
tion and practice work; 2. Editions and practical book-buying; 
3. Bibliography, practice talks being given by professors on their 
special subjects and by other experts; 4. Children’s work, discus- 
sion of those problems which all librarians must face; 5. State 
documents; 6. Administration, one hour a day being given to 
such subjects as supplies, loan system, re-registration, binding, 
selection of fiction, etc. 

One very important feature of recent library work should not 
go unmentioned, that is, the children’s room in public libraries. 
If people are to be taught to read aright, the beginning must be 
made with the children. Books must be carefully selected for 
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them, books that will at once interest them and be wholesome 
for them. Everybody knows more or less of what is done in 
these directions at the Boston Public Library; what is done there 
and in other well-known libraries is stimulating intelligent and 
self-sacrificing effort everywhere. For Wisconsin the provision 
made in the Madison Public Library may be taken as typical. 
The children below high school age have a reading-room all to 
themselves. It is the best lighted room of all, cheertul and com- 
fortable. On the shelves are some 1,500 volumes that have been 
found to be best adapted for children’s reading. A special 
librarian gives her whole attention to the children. She not only 
records the books taken out by the children, but helps them select 
these, tries to restrict excessive fiction reading, e. g., last winter 
by allowing only one story book a week to children and substi- 
tuting other more solid reading instead; she tells stories to little 
clubs; and in every way tries to guide and stimulate the reading 
of individual children. The ideal qualifications of such a guardian 
of the children’s room have been thus stated by Secretary 
Hutchins: 

“As the value of the home library depends largely upon the 
fitness of those in charge so the value of the public library 
depends largely upon the librarian. She should have the same 
love of the best in literature, the same power to inspire enthusi- 
asm for it, the same warm and vigilant sympathy for her pupils, 
the same ability to secure a loving care of her treasures, the 
same alertness in devising means to interest children in reading 
better and better books and in fostering mental aptitudes by 
getting the best books upon special subjects. She should have a 
keener business ability and a more intimate knowledge of child 
nature. She should be a woman of innate refinement, cultivated 
and methodical, a good housekeeper in her public rooms, and 
should have special training in library economy and pedagogy. 
She should have the power of leadership and be able to gather 
the young people in classes and clubs as they leave school and to 
inspire them to continue their education in the library, which she 
should make a local college.” 

Two or three general observations obtrude themselves in 
closing. Free public libraries offer a most attractive field for 
woman’s activity. Library work in Wisconsin is done mainly by 
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women, and this is as fortunate for the reading public as for the 
women librarians themselves. 

One thing I am especially glad to note. The sentiment of the 
library commission favors the opening of the library reading- 
rooms on Sundays, at hours that do not conflict with church 
services. This is wise and humane, for otherwise those who 
most need the books, working people, could not use them, and 
would be restricted for their Sunday reading to the Sunday 
edition of the daily paper. Of the Wisconsin libraries that have 
recently reported to the commission, twenty-seven have Sunday 
service. The library commission heartily favors the delivery of 
book by rural maildelivery. The subject is being quietly agitated, 
and, while no practical solution of the problem has yet been found, 
it seems certain that it must eventually come. 


North Carolina’s Part in the Revolution, II 


By SaLur Joyner Davis, 
Professor of History and English in Greensboro Female College 

The provisional government was a little more than a year old 
when a fifth congress was called at Halifax in November, 1776. 
Three new battalions were authorized and James Hogun, James 
Armstrong, and John P. Williams were appointed colonels of the 
same. As there was every reason to believe that the British 
would probably attack Charleston, the congress acted upon the 
resolve of the Continental Congress, “that the convention of 
North Carolina station General Moore, with the regular troops 
under his command, in such parts of that State or the State of 
South Carolina, where he would be in a position to render 
immediate assistance to South Carolina, and that the convention 
embody at the continental expense 5,000 militia to complete any 
military operation begun by Gen. Moore.” On the 21st of 
November it was resolved that, “since South Carolina was 
burdened with a numerous internal enemy” and could not of 
herself raise a sufficient force, a brigade of militia consisting ot 
two battalions under the command of General Allen Jones should 
be sent immediately to her aid. These troops were embodied 
November 10, 1776, and were to serve five months. 

Having been ordered to Charleston with his brigade, Gen. 
Moore remained there until theearly spring of the following year. 
On February 5, 1777, Col. Francis Nash was appointed brigadier- 
general and ordered to the western part of thisState to stimulate 
the inhabitants to enlist and to hasten the recruiting; for in spite 
of all effort on the part of the government and leaders, the 
continental ranks were far from complete. In a letter to Thomas 
Burke, delegate to the Continental Congress, Governor Caswell 
wrote, “‘The recruiting service goes on slowly owing to the 
negligence, want of ability, or want of influence among the 
officers.” So thin were the continental ranks kept by desertion, 
disease, and tardiness of enlistments, that when Gen. Moore was 
ordered in February to join General Washington he was instructed 
to fill the first three battalions by transference from the others. 
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But when Washington’s needs became so pressing, both Moore 
and Nash were directed to leave South Carolina on the 15th of 
March, with all the continental forces. Hastening to North 
Carolina to make arrangements for the march, General Moore 
left Nash in command of Charleston with instructions to join him 
at Wilmington. Much to his surprise he found it extremely 
difficult to carry out the instructions the Continental Congress 
gave of having food supplies placed along the route he proposed 
to take. The worry of this, augmented by the deadly malaria 
contracted in South Carolina, proved too much for him, and after 
a short illness, he died April 10th. Being a man of marked 
military talents, it was a great loss to the State that he was not 
permitted to exercise them in a more active scene. For some 
reason Gen. Howe, who ranked Gen. Nash, detained the troops in 
South Carolina and they did not reach Wilmington until April, a 
few days before Moore’s death. Nash succeeded immediately to 
the command of the brigade, and marched northward and 
established a camp at Halifax, where all the continentals were 
instructed to concentrate. In order to move with all possible 
expedition, the General Assembly, April 18, 1777, ordered the 
troops going north to march in divisions, companies, and parts 
of companies without attending to regimental order. On the 
same day it empowered Nicholas Long, quartermaster-general, 
todraw upon the treasurers for $2,500 for defraying the expenses 
of marching the troops northward. By the latter part of May 
detachments of the first, second, and third regiments gathered at 
Halifax. With these Nash hurried on to General Washington, 
leaving instructions for the other battalions and recruits to 
follow as rapidly as possible. On the 26th of May he wrote 
Thomas Burke that they were in the height of inoculation for 
smallpox at Alexandria. Two hundred of his men were found to 
have had the disease and they were not detained, but hurried 
northward. About the middle of June they reached Washington’s 
headquarters at Middlebrook, N.J. Those detained at Alexandria 
arrived at Philadelphia and were placed under the command of 
Lord Stirling. 

Gen. Nash joined Washington in time to render valuable service 
at Brandywine and Germantown. At the latter place he was 
killed and as there was no other North Carolina brigadier-general 
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in the army, Gen. McIntosh, of Georgia, was put in command of 
all the North Carolina troops. The soldiers were quick to resent 
this and insisted upon having a major-general and two brigadier- 
generals. The choice of either Sumner or Clark to the vacancy 
made by the death of Gen. Nash would have proved acceptable, 
but neither was chosen. It was more than a year before the 
appointments of the brigadier-generals were made. 

After Gen. Nash’s departure from Halifax, Col. John Williams, 
of the 9th regiment, was left in command of the camp. At the 
same time recruits for the older regiments were collected and sent 
forward, officers were busy enlisting men for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth battalions, which were to rendezvous at Halifax, and 
as soon as organized to march north. The Continental Congress 
accepted these only on the condition that no battalion was to be 
complete with less than 300 men enlisted for three years. A 
return made by Col. Williams showed that there were in camp 
July 15, 1777, only 266 privates and 133 officers of various 
ranks. The difficulty of securing money for the bounties was in 
part responsible for this small return. On the 16th of August 
Williams communicated with Governor Caswell, urging the 
importance of being supplied with ready bounty money; “for,” 
said he, “I am inclined to think that persons are much fonder of 
entering into service at this time than they were some time ago, 
especially in the back parts: they begin to think we are an over- 
match for the Britons.”’ Lieut. Jesse Read, a recruiting officer of 
the fifth battalion, wrote to Governor Caswell from Bath that 
money was the only thing needful to recruiting a good many 
men, that without a farthing of the public’s money he had that 
day recruited six. 

On the 1st of September, 1777, the troops of the nine battalions 
remaining in the State, and the new recruits having been paid up 
to date, broke camp and hastened on to join Washington. The 
strength of the entire force of the North Carolina troops in the 
fall of that year has been variously estimated. Cornelius Harnett 
spoke of the brigade as being a very respectable one of 2,000 rank 
and file. A general return of the forces under the immediate 
command of Washington encamped at White Marsh, November 
10th, 1777, shows that there were only 868 privates. On Decem- 
ber 3rd, there were 1,033 privates. On December 31st, at Valley 
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Forge, the brigade consisted of 1,079 privates, while the entire 
force numbered only 1,450. 

In the meantime the 10th battalion was being organized at 
Kinston, under Col. Abraham Sheppard, who had received 
instructions that his battalion was to be completed by the first 
of July, 1777, and that neither officer nor private was to receive 
his pay until the 300 privates had been recruited. Governor 
Caswell thought well of Col. Sheppard’s military ability, and 
had induced the General Assembly to give him the power to 
appoint his own officers. Twenty dollars in money and 250 
acres of land were offered to those who enlisted during the war 
or a hundred acres to those who enlisted for three years. A sum 
of twenty shillings was allowed each recruiting officer for every 
soldier he enlisted. It was long past the last of July before the 
300 were enlisted and brought together. On the 2nd of Septem- 
ber Governor Caswell wrote to John Penn that the battalion 
lacked six or eight men of having 400 rank and file. On the 15th 
of September he directed Sheppard to march his forces together 
with the artillery company under Capt. Vance to Richmond, 
and from there to join Washington’s army. Sheppard moved so 
slowly that the 22nd of October found him encamped at Halifax. 
He wrote that his men were in good spirits, though greatly in 
need of clothing without which they could not possibly leave the 
following day as they had been ordered. It seems that they had 
no hats, no stockings, no breeches, “except 100 pairs of linen 
ones not fit for winter,” and one-half their number of blankets 
and tents. When the General Assembly met in November, 1777, 
it appointed a committee to inquire into Sheppard’s reasons of 
delay. After an investigation, the committee were of the opinion 
that “Colonel Sheppard and his officers had disobeyed orders on 
frivolous and insufficient reasons,” that their conduct had cast a 
shade not only on themselves, but in some measure upon the 
State. When Sheppard found it impossible to join Washington 
before the winter set in, he went into quarters at Georgetown on 
the Potomac and remained there until April of the following year. 
On the 10th of that month he wrote, that they would have been 
able to march the next week but that the young soldiers were 
suffering with the measles which was worse than the smallpox. 
The year 1777 was an eventful one for the militia of the State. 
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A force was kept at Charleston under General Jones until the 
middle of the summer. About 2,000 under Rutherford had been 
employed to subjugate the Indians in the West. In May, Ruther- 
ford was authorized by the General Assembly to raise eight 
independent companies consisting of fifty privates, four from 
Washington and four from Tryon, Burke, and Surry, to be 
employed in building stockades, scouting, and ranging services. 
He was also directed to keep 200 militia in Washington and 200 
on this side of the mountains until they were relieved by the 
independent companies. A large force of militia was required for 
the interior defense of the State. The disaffected element was by no 
means contemptible in numbers. In Orange, Cumberland, Guil- 
ford, and Chatham they became not only insolent and trouble- 
some, but powerful enough to threaten the public peace and 
safety. There was no outbreak, but they seemed ripe for some- 
thing daring and desperate, “frequently drinking to the King’s 
health and damnation to all that would not join them.” The 
disaffection around Wilmington was so great that General Ashe 
declared that the well affected part of the militia did not exceed 
300. In July a large number, having collected at Cross Creek 
with the design of taking by force a quantity of salt stored up 
there, were captured and compelled to take the oath of fidelity to 
the State. One of these was a new made justice of the peace 
from Duplin. It is worthy of note that the Scotch element of the 
mob almost to a man refused to take the oath. 

The severity of the winter of 1777-78 and a scarcity of food and 
clothing caused great suffering among the North Carolina troops 
at Valley Forge. Governor Caswell was tireless in his efforts to 
relieve them. He wroteto Washington in February, 1778, “their 
distress is truly alarming. I have been happy purchasing for 
them 4,000 yards of woolen cloth, 300 blankets, 1,500 yards of 
osnabergs, some shoes and a quantity of tanned leather and 
deer skins.” To increase the supply of clothing the General 
Assembly in April ordered each county to furnish its quota and 
authorized its agents to seize and sell all property to cover such 
an amount as would purchase the quantity of clothing required 
whenever the people failed to comply. In the eastern section of 
the State the Quakers manufactured shoes and these were bought 
for the use of the troops. Wagonsand teams were held at $1,500 
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and few were to be had even at that price. The only way by 
which Caswell could get his supplies to the army was to send to 
to Pennsylvania for the army wagons belonging to the troops. 
In spite of his efforts the suffering at Valley Forge was terrible. 
In March Gen. McIntosh reported that the number in camp was 
936, that fifty had died since January, that 200 were then ill in 
camp and an equal number in the Pennsylvania and Jersey hospi- 
tals, and that there was only one doctor to attend to them all. 

The recruiting went on so slowly that the General Assembly in 
April took the matter under consideration. It authorized a 
detachment of 2,648 men from the militia for the purpose of fill- 
ing the continental ranks. Those known as nine months conti- 
nentals were to be exempt for three years after their term of 
active service expired. Each county was required to furnish its 
quota in proportion tothe number of its militia. Rowan’s quota 
was the greatest, being 174; Brunswick’s the smallest, being 
thirteen. In order to induce men to enter the service as volun- 
teers, a bounty of $100 wasoffered. The deficiency was made up 
by drafting, in which case a bounty of $50 was given, and in 
both cases all were provided with clothing and camping outfits 
at the expense of the county. It was enacted that the volunteers 
and drafts of the districts of Halifax, Edenton, New Bern, and 
Wilmington should rendezvous at Halifax, from thence to Peters- 
burg, Va., and that those in the Hillsboro and Salisbury districts 
should march to Peytonsburg, Pa. The assembly also author- 
ized Caswell to draw on the continental treasury for $500,000 
to be used as bounty money, but knowing it would be some time 
before the money could be received, it authorized the sheriffs of 
the different counties to advance to the colonel of each militia 
regiment as many hundred dollars from the State funds as there 
were men voted in from those counties, with the understanding 
that the money was to be replaced from the continental requisi- 
tion. 

The work of drafting began at once. In some counties the 
$100 bounty did not induce as many volunteers as had been 
anticipated. In Guilford, which was to furnish 156 men, only 31 
volunteered and the remaining 135 were balloted for. In Nash 
county, 29 volunteered and 27 were drawn. Very few were 
balloted for in Craven “as a considerable number of volunteers 
turned out.” The power lodged with the people at large was most 
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ecandalously abused. A great many really unfit for service were 
chosen. The recruiting officerscomplained not only of this abuse 
but of the failure to get the bounty money. They wrote Governor 
Caswell that the drafts refused to march without the promised 
bounty. In every instance Caswell assured them that the money 
was in sight and urged them to send on their detachments with- 
out delay, recommending at the same time that no furlough be 
given until the place of rendezvous was reached. 

In the meantime the attention of the Continental Congress was 
directed to the condition of the continental ranks. By a resolu- 
tion of that body on May 29th, 1778, the North Carolina battal- 
ions were consolidated into four and the State was ordered to 
complete four new ones according to the number composing the 
old. The supernumary officers were directed to return home to 
recruit and officer the new battalions which were to remain in 
the State until ordered out. In compliance with this resolve, the 
sixth was consolidated with the first under the command of 
Colonel Clark; the fourth with the second under Col. Patton; the 
fifth with the third under Col. Sumner.* An official return of the 
different regiments made in June soon after the reduction specified 
that the North Carolina brigade was under the command of Col. 
Thomas Clark as senior officer and was composed of the first, 
second, third and, tenth regiments. From this it is evident that 
Col. Sheppard, who was at Georgetown as late as April 7th, 
was in camp with General Washington in June with a regiment 
composed of 246 privates.t Judging from the returns of the 
army under the immediate command of Washington, May 23rd 
and 30th, Sheppard’s regiment composed a part of the brigade; 
for the number of privates given for those days was 1,114 and 
1,157 respectively, the latter being one less than the number 
given in the June returns. 

tWhen Governor Caswell was informed of the consolidation of 





“What had become of the 7th, 8th, and 9th regiments? Had they become 
consolidated with the older ones at some time previous to this? At this time 
Col. James Hogun of the 7th was at home as a supernumerary. 

+This is the last return found of the 10th regiment. Although appointments 
toit were made each year until1782. Ihavebeen unable totraceits movements 
after June, 1778. 

tDuring the latter half of the year 1778, Washington did little fighting. The 
North Carolina brigade under his command at Fredericksburg, November 1st, 
numbered 1070. In December at Morristown, it consisted of only 936. 
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the North Carolina troops in May, 1778, he recommended to 
Colonel Hogun, who had been sent home to take charge of the 
recruits, to form the detachments as they arrived at Halifax into 
battalions agreeable to the new establishment, and as soon as 
there were men sufficient to complete one regiment of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, to send it on to Washington’s 
aid. The command of the first regiment so organized was offered 
to Hogun and accepted. With the volunteers and drafts from 
eleven counties he marched northward about the middle of July. 
Reaching Philadelphia in August, he hastened on to Washington’s 
headquarters at White Plains. On the 22nd of October his 
regiment consisted of 491 rank and file. In November, “much to 
his mortification,” he was ordered to West Point upon a working 
party and there he remained until January, when his regiment 
returned to Philadelphia. In April, 1779, the nine months men 
belonging to his regiment were returned home under Colonel 
Robert Mebane and disbanded in May.* 

In the meantime Colonel Sumner directed the other continentals 
raised on the new plan during the summer of 1778 to go into 
camp at various places to await further orders, but, later, as the 
bounty money was so slow coming in, they were sent home and 
finally placed ona furlough until March, 1779. When the money 
arrived late in the summer, it was only one-fifth of the amount 
expected and Caswell “was not honored with a scrape of the 
pen”’ on the failure of the Continental Congress to send the whole 
amount. 

In the fall of 1778 when it became certain that the British in- 
tended to transfer their operations to the South, the congress 
ordered 3,000 North Carolina militia and all the continentals to 
be sent to South Carolina. The question of Caswell’s having the 
authority to send the militia out of the State became general. 
Allen Jones wrote to him remonstrating against such authority. 
He reterred Jones and all others to an act of the assembly, May, 
1777, authorizing him to draft 5,000 militia to be sent to the 
assistance of the United States whenever needed. By this time 





*These were a part of the 8rd regiment to the command of which Hogun was 
probably transferred sometime subsequent to the consolidation of the troops in 
June, 1778. At that time Colonel Sumner was in command, but shortly after- 
wards he was at his home in Bute county. It is likely he was transferred to 
North Carolina to organize the recruits after the departure of Hogun. 
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the situation had become so alarming that congress called for 
2,000 additional militia and voted $150,000 to meet their 
expenses. Caswell immediately directed the brigadier-generals to 
rendezvous their quotas not later than November 10, at Kinston 
and Elizabethtown. He authorized Lieut. Gideon Lamb and 
Major Anthony Little to arrange the eastern and western conti- 
nentals and all the nine months men at home on furlough and 
send them along with the militia. 

At this juncture South Carolina requested congress to recall 
Gen. Howe, commander-in-chief of the southern forces, and to 
place Governor Caswell in command of the North Carolina 
militia then being organized. Gen. Lincoln replaced Howe and 
Caswell was offered the rank of major-general and a continental’s 
pay. Finding it impossible to leave the State, he offered the 
command to Gen. John Ashe, who accepted it after some hesitancy. 

As the main division of the militia was to march from Eliza- 
bethtown, Gen. Ashe went there to organize the detachments 
sent in. But it gathered so slowly that on the 15th of 
December only 200 continentals and less than 1,000 militia had 
set out from Kinston. Onthe 29th of that month, Caswell wrote 
Ashe, “Colonel Lamb is here (Kinston) waiting for upwards 100 
continentals and some militia which he hourly expects. I am 
really concerned that the troops with you are so far short of the 
number ordered out. I find by a return from General Rutherford 
that the militia from several counties have not yet joined him 
and his brigade is equally short.” It is not known how many of 
the militia were finally sent, but in his report to the Legislature, 
January, 1779, Caswell stated that not more than one-half the 
number had marched. He attributed the lack of response to the 
influence of some of the leading people in different parts of the 
State. “I am chagrined,” he wrote to Lincoln, “at the conduct 
of some of our militia officers in not sending out their men. I 
know they are shamefully deficient not only in numbers, but also 
in arms, accoutrements and clothing. It is all owing to the 
opinion some gentlemen entertain of there being no need of the 
troops and the impropriety of sending them out of the State.” 

Without waiting to organize properly his militia after reach- 
ing Charleston, Gen. Ashe, according to orders, set out for 
Augusta, Ga. At Brier Creek, near Savannah, on the 3rd of 
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March, 1779, he was surprised and completely defeated by the 
British. The attack was so sudden that many of his men not 
only fled without firing a shot, but in their flight threw away 
their guns. The loss of life was small, but 162 privates and 24 
officers werecaptured. At the expiration of their term, April 10th, 
the troops returned to their homes in North Carolina despite the 
offer made by South Carolina to pay them $1.00 a day to serve 
two months longer or to remain in service until others could 
arrive to take their places. Gen. Ashe wrote to the Governor of 
South Carolina that only one man in the brigade consented to 
stay. 

As the act under which these troops were called out expressly 
limited their time of service, the General Assembly in February, 
1779, authorized Governor Caswell to call for another draft 
whose term should not begin earlier than April 1st. Accord- 
ingly, 1,500 militia to serve for three months were called for, and 
Brigadier-General John Butler, of the Hillsboro District, was 
appointed to command them. The generous bounty and short 
term of enlistment did not avail much, for when Gen. Butler 
reached Charlotte to take command, only 700 had assembled. 
With these he left the State on the 11th of April and joined Lin- 
coln in May. On the 19th of June his troops behaved admirably 
in the battle ot Stono Creek. 

A brigade of North Carolina continentals commanded by Gen. 
Sumner* also participated in the battle at Stono. In response to 
an appeal for the relief of Savannah, Sumner collected a number 
of nine months men, and hastening south, reached Savannah 
about the middle of March. In May he reported that his com- 
mand consisted of the 4th and 5th continentals and numbered 
759. Little more than half of them were fit for duty when the 
battle took place. A few days after the engagement, Gen. Lincoln 
wrote to Caswell, ‘“‘The time of service of your militia expires on 
the 11th of July, of those from Virginia, the 15th, and of your 
nine months levies the beginning of August, and by that time 





*In January, 1779, Cols. Sumner and Hogun were appointed brigadier- 
generals of the continental troops. The choice of the latter was not pursuant 
to the instructions given to the North Carolina delegates who were directed to 
nominate Col. Clarke. Dr. Burke afterwardsexplained that the deviation from 
the line of seniority of rank in the intended promotion of Col. Clarke was con- 
sidered by the officers as a violence of military ranks and honor. 
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one-half of our little army will be disbanded and how the defi- 
ciency is to be supplied, I know not.” 

To replace Gen. Butler’s men another draft of 2,000 was called 
for. As it had become evident by this time, that without a 
well disciplined army, success against the veteran British troops 
could never be expected, another desperate attempt was made to 
complete the continental ranks. It was proposed by the General 
Assembly to exempt from military duty, except in case of insur- 
rection or invasion, every ten men who would enlist one man to 
serve eighteen months or longer. In this way it was hoped to 
raise a force sufficient to relieve the last draft of militia. In spite 
of the very large bounties of $300, not more than one-fifth the 
number needed enlisted and the deficiency was made up by regular 
drafts from the militia. This method created much dissatisfaction 
and before Gen. Lillington could organize the detachments, he was 
instructed to send them home. Gen. Allen Jones of the Halifax 
district wrote that so many of his officers had taken advantage 
of the recent act of the assembly that he had difficulty in raising 
the number required of his district. In Northampton county 
there were only two captains left for the entire regiment. Later 
in the year a force of militia drafted in the regular way was 
marched to Charleston. 

After the battle of Stono Gen. Sumrer went to Camden with 
his brigade. From there he returned to North Carolina on 
account of his ill health, and hiscontinentals were sent to a camp 
on the Santee. In August the terms of many expired and they 
were sent home. Those whose time did notexpire until December 
and the older ones were formed into companies and sent to 
Charleston, where they were organized into a new regiment 
known as the third, under the command of Col. Robert Mebane. 

At the close of the year 1779 the North Carolina continentals 
were concentrating their forces to prevent thecapture of Charles- 
ton by the British. Those in the South were with Gen. Lincoln, 
while those in the North were hastening to him with all possible 
speed. As early as May theGeneral Assembly required the North 
Carolina troops in the continental service to be sent to South 
Carolina. On the 20th of September, the Continental Congress 
directed them to join Lincoln at Charleston. This order was 
countermanded by Gen. Washington when he learned of Count 
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D’Estang’s arrival in the South. On the 18th of November he 
gave orders for the immediate departure of the troops. Owing 
to the very severe weather and the tardy distribution of clothing 
they did not start until the 23rd. Under the command of Gen. 
Hogun they passed through Wilmington, February 19, and 
reached Charleston, March 3, 1780. While their “arrival gave 
spirit to the town and confidence to the army,” they were unable 
to relieve thesituation. Lincoln with his entire force surrendered 
May 12th, 1780. At one blow North Carolina lost her entire 
force of continentals, 814 in all, including several of the finest 
officers in the army.* By thearticles of capitualation, the militia 
were allowed to return to their homes as prisoners of war on 
parole. The continentals and sailors were retained as prisoners 
of war there, the privates on board the prison ships and the 
officers in quarters at Hadrel’s Point. 





*The following is a return of the North Carolina forces that surrendered May 
12, 1780. 

North Carolina artillery, total 64; 1st regiment continentals, total 287; 2nd 
regiment continentals, total 301; 8rd regiment continentals, total162. Grand 
total 814. South and North Carolina militia 1,231. 

The term of the North Carolina militia at Charleston expired March 24th. 
The South Carolina authorities offered them a bounty of $300 and a suit of 
clothes to remain in service three months longer, but they could not be prevailed 
upon to stay. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


The Removal of Legal and Political Disabilities, 
1868—1898, II 


By J. G. DkR. Haminron. 


When the third session of the forty-first congress commenced it 
seemed as if definite action was about to be taken. Republican 
platforms in most of the Southern States and in many of the 
Northern advocated speedy relief of those who had participated 
in the war on the Southern side with the exception of the few 
classes that have been previously mentioned. Mr. Schurz, fresh 
from the liberal republican victory in Missouri, where universal 
amnesty had been the main issue of the campaign, introduced the 
following resolution: 

‘That the disqualifications and disabilities imposed upon persons 
lately in rebellion against the government of the United States 
were dictated by imperative public necessities and not by a spirit 
of hatred or vindicativeness; and that, as soon as such public 
necessities cease, due regard for the fundamental principles of our 
system of government, as well as every consideration of sound 
statesmanship demands the removal of those disqualifications 
and disabilities.” 

He engaged in a bitter discussion with his colleague, Mr. Drake 
on this subject, but as they confined themselves almost entirely 
to the Missouri campaign, it is not important here. The resolu- 
tion was never acted on. 

Both houses now had such strong opposition to the “peddling”’ 
of amnesty that only about eighty persons were relieved at this 
session. Mr. Turnbull said it had come to the point where a 
general bill was necessary. He gave as reasons for this opinion 
the fact that individual cases gave too much trouble and occupied 
too much time, that amnesty was being used for political pur- 
poses, and that the singling out of certain persons for clemency 
was causing much dissatisfaction and making conditions worse 
in the South. An intense bitterness of feeling along party lines is 
noticeable in all the debates at this session. 

Mr. Butler introduced a bill which was substantially as follows: 
It granted amnesty for treason, rebellion, and all offenses com 
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mitted between April 11th, 1861, and August 20th, 1865, in 
carrying out, prosecuting, aiding, or interfering with the war of 
the rebellion in its behalf or in behalf of the United States. It 
removed political disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment with certain exceptions. It removed all civil liabilities for 
money owing on all judgments forall actsdone or duties omitted 
during the rebellion or in any way arising from it by United 
States officers orsoldiers. It prohibited criminal or civil proceed- 
ings in the national courts on account of any matters so relieved 
and provided for the removal of all such prosecutions or proceed- 
ings from the State courts tothe nationalcourts. Theexceptions 
in the second section were as follows: graduates of the military 
and naval academies, congressmen, cabinet officers, foreign 
ministers, and judges of the so called confederate states or of the 
United States, who afterwards joined the rebellion, those who as 
members of the conventions signed or voted for the ordinance of 
secession, war governors, those who had treated prisoners of 
war cruelly, and those, who having custody of stores and money 
of the United States did not settle for them. It also excepted 
from its restoration of property rights all forfeitures already 
executed and national cemeteries. Finally it declared invalid all 
rights of action and liabilities arising on any ordinance, law, or 
contract in aid of the rebellion. 

The statute, in the main, was copied from an old British 
statute passed after the Scotish rebellion of 1743-4. Mr. Butler 
in introducing it said: 

“If we are to have amnesty, let ushave amnesty. If we are not 
to have amnesty, let us not have a mere office-seeking amnesty. 
Do not let us show ourselves mere politicians, thinking there is 
nothing desirable but holding office and voting.” 

The bill met with determined opposition. Mr. Farnsworth 
said, after proposing an amendment which would relieve disabili- 
ties generally: 

“This bill is not the unanimous report of the committee or even 
a majority report. I proposed my amendment becauseI want to 
have no half-way work. Ido not think that the present condi- 
tion of the country requires that we should any longer hesitate 
to remove the disabilities of any person as it was intended we 
should at the time the amendment was adopted. That section 
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of the amendment imposing disabilities was intended at the time 
to remain operative until (and nolonger) reconstruction could be 
complete and the rights of all persons secured by proper consti- 
tutional guarantees. I am opposed to exceptions. None are 
asked by the country at large. With but few exceptions, the 
republican party, outside of this congress is in favor of universal 
relief.” 

Mr. Beck said in regard to the bill: 

“Above all do not pass this bill which only increases the 
burdens it purports to remove and is in fact a bill of pains, 
penalties, outrages, and oppressions, instead of a bill granting 
amnesty, grace, and pardon as it professes to do.” 

Mr. Morgan said: 

“There is very little in this bill which should commend it to 
this house or which will commend it to the country. The people 
wish amnesty.” 

Mr. Cox said: 

“The title for the last section should read ‘A bill for special and 
general grace, amnesty, and oblivion of the republican party in 
the destruction of the old and the reconstruction of the new 
governments, South.’ The bill excepts what General Butler calls 
politicians from its favors but that makes its general title a sole- 
cism. It is the play of Hamlet, not only with Hamlet, but 
Polonius, king and queen, all but the players, left out. It is a 
plan of salvation based upon a scheme of damnation.” 

In the debate the democrats particularly stressed the danger of 
giving the United States jurisdiction in such cases as were pro- 
vided for in the bill and both parties united in arguing against 
endangering private rights by its passage. 

In regard to the subject, The Nation of Jannuary 26th, 1871, 
said: 

“Congress has already passed several statutes removing these 
disabilities from designated individuals. This method of proced- 
ure is plainly liable to great abuse. It can be made and has been 
made a means of accomplishing mere partizan ends and of gratify- 
ing partizan dislikes. Persons who have undergone a political 
conversion which brings them into harmony with the majority 
are easily set free from the restraints of theamendment no matter 
how deeply they may have been implicated in the rebellion; while 
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political opponents are subjected to aseverer scrutiny and escape 
with difficulty. 

“The conviction long felt by the more thoughtful members of 
the republican party that a scheme of substantial relief would 
not only be just but politic is beginning to impress itself upon the 
professional politician. In December last, Mr. Butler introduced 
a bill which is termed an amnesty but is so only in name. 

“It will be observed that Mr Butler recognizes the existence and 
provides for the continuance of penalties far greater in number 
and more stringent in effect than those embraced within the 
prohibitions of the fourteenth amendment. His bill, instead of 
being an amnesty, is in fact a stringent measure of repression and 
punishment, and would, if possible, reverse the decision of the 
supreme court (Paddleford vs. U.S., 9 Wallace, 538) and annul 
the pardon of the President. 

“Mr. Farnsworth has offered a substitute, short, but compre- 
hensive, that all political disabilitiesimposed by the third section 
of thefourteenth amendment be removed. The discussion which 
followed shows that Mr. Butler’s bill cannot pass, and the whole 
matter seems to have been left in a lethargic state, only to arise, 
we hope, with renewed vigor and energy. 

“We should be glad to see this single measure of relief offered by 
Mr. Farnsworth adopted, with an amendment excepting from its 
operations a very few individuals, who should be designated by 
name—the first of whom should be Jefferson Davis. The object- 
ions to the fourteenth amendment which exist in the very nature 
of things and can never be obviated, are the reasons why congress 
should at once useits power and abolish the system of disabilities. 
These objections and reasons are summed up in the simple fact 
that the amendment is an ex post facto law, and one moreover, 
of the very worst character. Both congress and the state legis- 
latures were forbidden to pass such enactments. It is a scandal 
that side by side with this prohibition there now stands in the 
very constitution itself, a provision which embodies all the 
features which make ex post facto laws odious—a provision 
which is especially opposed to the primary conception of a 
republican government, because it works a deprivation of politi- 
cal privileges. . . . As these prohibitions are essentially unjust, 
and as they are peculiarly irritating, it is not strange that they 
have promoted discontent and disorder.” 
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The discussion of the bill was postponed and no further action 
was ever taken. 

The first session of the forty-second congress did not do any- 
thing further in the direction of removing the disabilities. Mr. 
Beck introduced a billfor general relief but it was not passed. In 
support of it he said: 

“We have relieved from the disabilities imposed by the four- 
teenth amendment many of the leading men—I can name some of 
them in my own State, such men as General Marshall, General 
Crittenden, etc., as well as thousands all over the South. Why 
should those who are too obscure or have not sufficient influence 
to be heard, be kept under disability after we have relieved so 
many of the leading men. If there be anything which will put 
down the disturbances which are said to exist in the Southern 
States, it will be the full and perfect restoration to all men of 
equal rights and privileges, so that no man can any longer feel 
and say: ‘I do not feel called upon to exert myself in sustaining 
the government and its officers because I am ostracised, because 
I am denied the rights and privileges which are accorded to all 
other men under the law.’ We ought at once to do away, with 
grounds for all such excuses, and let every citizen feel that he is 
the equal of his neighbor.” 

Mr. Poland offered an amendment to the bill which excepted 
certain classes. He said: “I would be willing to vote for the bill 
as it stands, but I know the feeling and sentiment of the North 
on this subject. The idea still exists that the leaders in this 
wicked rebellion ought to be punished in one way or another and 
that the only way to do so is to let the disabilities remain upon 
them.” 

The following extracts from Harper’s Weekly are interesting: 

April 15th, 1871. “The time has now come for achange. It 
is evidently most desirable that the control of the States which 
have been freely restored to their relations in the union should be 
intrusted to all their citizens, and that the most intelligent class 
should not be excluded. It is also desirable that no system which 
by disfranchisement encourages hostility of classes or races 
should even seem to be favored by the national government. A 
general amnesty, the removal of all disqualifications resulting 
from the rebellion, should be heartily declared as the policy of the 
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republican party. It was long since demanded by some of its 
most eminent leaders. The New York Tribune, for instance, has 
steadily insisted upon its wisdom; and there are many who 
thought its demand to be premature when it was made, who are 
freely persuaded th.t the time isnowripe. The emphatic declara- 
tion of the republicans of Ohio show how profound and how 
general the conviction of the wisdom of this measure has become 
in the party. 

“As the disabilities were imposed because it was thought that 
the public welfare required them, so they may now be removed 
for the same reason. For the public welfare imperatively 
demands republican ascendency and that is in some degree im- 
periled by a policy of continued disfranchisement. Theconditions 
of national pacification cannot be complete until amnesty is 
universal and for every reason that final measure should be the 
work of the party of liberty.” 

Wendell Phillips said that the demand for amnesty was a 
“cowardly and blundering anxiety for party purposes.” In reply 
Harper’s Weekly said on April 29th: 

“Now we confess that it is a desire for party success, based upon 
the profound conviction that the success of the party is indispen- 
sable to national welfare, which leads us to urge an amnesty. 
Amnesty is not cowardly, but heroic, andit is the soundest policy 
of the republican party.” 

May 2nd. “The argument for amnesty seems to be misunder- 
stood by some of the best republicans. Thus we see it said that 
it would be regarded as a confession of wrong-doing and the 
concession of a right we could no longer refuse. But do those 
who say this mean to make disabilities perpetual? If they do, 
they mean to perpetuate a situation which will forever excite the 
utmost ill-feeling among neighbors and fellow-citizens—a state of 
society which history and knowledge of human nature alike 
condemn. If they do not mean to make it perpetual, then am- 
nesty would be called a confession and a concession whenever it 
was granted. It is undoubtedly aconcession, because it is giving 
something which is withheld; but the question is only whether it 
is a wise concession, and that can be determined only by consider- 
ation of the circumstances.” 

It is most probable that a bill for general removal would have 
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been passed at this session if the ku-klux disturbances in the South 
had not occurred and caused such intense feeling. During the 
summer of 1871 many of the party leaders became convinced that 
the removal of disabilities would do a great deal towards im 
proving the condition of affairs in the South. This feeling was 
later strengthened when in 1872 the Poland committee made 
its report. From this and various other causes among which 
may be mentioned the liberal republican movement, the sentiment 
seemed firmly fixed in both parties that immediate relief was 
wise and necessary. In December the President in his annual 
message said: 

‘More than six years having elapsed since the last hostile gun 
was fired between the armies then arrayed, the one for the perpetu- 
ation, the other for the destruction of the union, it may well be 
considered whether it is not now time that the disabilities im- 
posed by the fourteenth amendment should be removed. That 
amendment does not exclude the ballot and only imposes the 
disability to hold office upon certain classes. When the purity of 
the ballot is secure, majorities are sure to elect officers reflecting 
the views of the majority. Ido not see the advantage or pro- 
priety of excluding men from office merely because they were, 
before the rebellion, of standing and character sufficient to be 
elected to positions requiring them to take oaths to support the 
constitution, and admitting to eligibility those entertaining 
precisely the same views, but of less standing in their communi- 
ties. It may be said that the former violated an oath while the 
latter did not. The latter did not haveit in their power to doso. 
If they had taken the oath, it cannot be doubted that they 
would have broken it as did the former class. If there are any 
great criminals distinguished above all others for the part they 
took in opposition to the government, they might, in the judg- 
ment of congress, be excluded from such an amnesty. This 
subject is recommended to your careful consideration. The con- 
dition of the Southern States is, unhappily, not such as all true 
patriotic citizens would like to see. 

“It will be a happy condition of the country when the old 
citizens of these States will take an interest in public affairs, 
promulgate ideas honestly entertained, vote for men representing 
their views, and tolerate the same freedom of expression and of 
the ballot in those entertaining different political convictions.” 
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In commenting upon the message Harper's Weekly said: “An 
amnesty bill will probably be passed. The President says that 
congress may think best to make certain conspicuous exceptions. 
But there is no ground whatever upon which they can properly be 
made. The argument which he strongly urges against continued 
ineligibility is conclusive against exceptions. Jefferson Davis is 
no more guilty than less noted men, and to except him would be 
to invest him with factitious importance.’’ Such was the condi- 
tion of public sentiment when the second session of the forty- 
second congress began. 

Up to this time about 4,780 persons in all had been relieved of 
disabilities. Soon after the session commenced the judiciary 
committee of the house reported a bill to relieve 16,000 persons. 
The demand for general amnesty, however, was so strong that Mr. 
Butler who had charge of the bill abandoned it for one which 
would be more general. 

In the meantime a bill introduced by Mr. Hale relieving all 
except the classes usually mentioned, which had been passed by 
the house at the previous session, came up in the senate. Mr. 
Sumner at once proposed as an amendment to it, the civil rights 
bill. The amendment was adopted and in consequence the bill 
failed to pass. The debate on the subject was a long one but as 
it was mainly on the question of civil rights so it is hardly in place 
to discuss it here. Many opposed joining the two bills as they 
required different majorities to pass. The democrats wished 
amnesty but not at the price Mr. Sumner required. 

Mr. Butler’s bill which was being considered in the house at 
this time was to remove disabilities from all except senators and 
representatives of the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh congresses, 
officers in the judicial, military, and naval service of the United 
States, heads of departments, and foreign ministers of the United 
States who afterwards took part in the rebellion. This passed 
the house with but little, if any, opposition. When it reached 
the senate, Mr. Sumner at once announced that he was going to 
propose the civil rights bill as an amendment. The friends of 
amnesty were in a difficulty. It seemed as though all hope of 
amnesty was gone; but during an absence of Mr. Sumner a modi- 
fied civil rights bill was passed and this was followed by the 
passage of the amnesty bill. Mr. Sumner reached the senate 
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only in time to enter a protest against the way he had been 
treated and to join with Mr. Nye in voting against the bill. 

In the debate on amnesty Mr. Stewart said: 

“However we may theorize about this matter of political disa- 
bilities, practically their imposition has not worked well. I do 
not believe that in a political point of view, the third section ot 
the fourteenth amendment has been of any advantage what- 
ever. I do not wish to be understood as meaning that it was 
unjust to exclude trom office those persons who had participated 
in the rebellion, for all agree that they had forfeited their rights 
and had no claims on this government. But as a matter of 
practical execution it was inconvenient and impossible to carry 
out fairly.” 

Mr. Morton opposed it on every ground. He argued that it 
would be an acknowledgement by the government that the 
people of the South were honest in their opinion of the right of 
secession. He said: 

“Mr. President, to me universal amnesty seems like sickly 
sentimentalism; it is magnanimity slopping over; it is spurious 
generosity, oblivious alike of justice, of principle, and of posterity. 
I regard it as inhumanity; I regard it as immoral.” 

As soon as the bill was passed, the President by proclamation 
directed the various district attorneys of the United States to 
dismiss all proceedings in guo warranto which had been insti- 
tuted against any persons who had been relieved of disabilities 
by the provisions of the act. 

This session of congress also relived six persons who came 
under the exceptions of the general amnesty act. 

In his annual message of 1873 President Grant again recom- 
- mended amnesty. He said: 

“T renew my previous recommendation to congress for general 
amnesty. The number engaged in the late rebellion yet laboring 
under disability is very small, but enough to keep up a constant 
irritation. No possible damage can accrue to the government by 
restoring them to eligibility to hold office.” 

A bill was passed by the house granting amnesty to all, but 
was never acted on by the senate. About twenty-five persons 
were relieved by individual bills during the session. 

The first session of the forty-third congress was marked by a 
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most bitter debate over a bill introduced by Mr. Randall. An 
amendment was offered by Mr. Blaine excluding Jefferson Davis 
from the benefit of the amnesty and a fierce controversy ensued 
between Mr. Hill, of Georgia, and Mr. Blaine. The objection to 
Mr. Davis was based on his alleged responsibility for the horrors 
of Andersonville. The amendment was adopted and effectually 
killed the bill as it was probably intended it should. In regard 
to the matter The Nation said: 

“The debate on the amnesty bill was certainly unfortunate 
both in matter and manner. It consisted mainly of a game of 
recrimination between Northern and Southern politicians in which 
both were very vulnerable. 

“If it be asked why select Jefferson Davis for punishment any 
more than any other man in the South? the answer is, that it 
was the Southern people who selected him. They made him the 
president of the confederacy because he was the most prominent 
in the movement which led to the confederacy. The selection of 
him was a strong but careful recognition of his claim to be con- 
sidered more than any other man responsible for the rebellion. 

“It will not do after describing Jefferson Davis as all our moral- 
ists as well as politicians described him, to treat him as if he 
was simply a mistaken politician who had outlived his errors. 
We owe it to ourselves, in short, to say that there is at least one 
man whose political career was closed by his share in the ‘great- 
est rebellion the world ever saw.’”’ 

This was the last important bill on the subject introduced until 
1898, and that was important merely for reasons of sentiment. 
During this period many of the 750 persons who still remained 
under disabilities were relieved by individual bills. This was 
done as a rule without debate. The number relieved at the 
various congresses are: Forty-third congress, 47; forty-fourth 
congress, 27; forty-fifth congress, 38; forty-sixth congress, 24; 
forty-seventh congress, 1; forty-ninth congress, 14; fiftieth con- 
gress, 10; fifty-first congress, 1; fifty-third congress, 2; fifty-fourth 
congress, 2. 

The fifty-fifth congress at its second session in a burst of good 
feeling caused by the Spanish war, removed the disabilities 
imposed by the fourteenth amendment. I have not been able to 
ascertain if any persons still labored under disabilities. The bill 
for their removal originated in the senate and was passed there 
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without debate. In the house the bill was referred to a committee 
and they presented a report which reviewed the whole matter of 
disabilities. Their report closed as follows: 

“A little over thirty years have gone by since the curtain fell on 
the scenes of the civil war of 1861, and today many of those who 
were once in rebellion against the national government are now 
in the same column marching side by side with those they once 
so bitterly opposed; marching under the flag of the union; offer- 
ing their life’s blood upon the altar of their country in defence of 
the nation they were once contending against. Today loyalty is 
so universal throughout our beloved country that one cannot 
tell whether people come from the North or from the South. 
Certain it is that no political disability should rest upon any 
person or find any repose in the statutes of this country. 

“The feeling words of General Grant have come true. In 1885, 
in the chamber of death, realizing his condition, in discussing 
what should be done and what would he done, he clutched his 
pen with dying fingers and left this inspiration for his countrymen: 

““T feel that we are on the eve of a new era when there will be 
a great harmony between tie federal) and the confederate. I can- 
not stay to be a living witness to the correctness of this prophecy, 
but I feel that it is to be so.’ 

“‘We certainly can make no mistake when we follow the dying 
words of our great leader, Grant. 

“Your committee believe that they voice the sentiment of the 
people of this nation when they unanimously say, ‘Let the dis- 
ability be removed; the safety and interests of the country do not 
require the disability to be in force. To remove the same in 
accordance with the unanimous voice of the people is but a simple 
act of justice to the South as an expression of confidence by the 
North in the unquestionable loyalty of the Southern people.” 

After some discussion in which men of all parties were able to 
give expression to their patriotic feeling and brotherly love, the 
bill was passed unanimously on the 1st of June, 1898. 

The next disability to be treated is the iron-clad oath. As soon 
as disabilities commenced to be removed, the question arose as to 
how the oath could be taken. Consequently congress, after some 
discussion, adopted a modified oath for those from whom disa- 
bilities had been removed. It was: 


a 
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“I, A. B.,do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and 
defend the constitution of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation freely, without mental 
reserve or purpose of evasion; and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which I am about to enter. 
So help me God.” 

This made the test oath necessary only for those who had 
taken no part in secession or who were not disqualified by the 
fourteenth amendment. Mr. Cox, notably, was unwearying in 
his efforts to secure the repeal of the oath. When those who 
could not take the oath, but had no disabilities, were elected to 
congress, they were usually by special act allowed to take the 
modified oath, and in February, 1871, a bill was passed which 
provided that those who were not disqualified for office by the 
fourteenth amendment, but could not take the iron-clad oath, 
should take the modified oath. This left a still more unnatural 
condition of affairs. In reply to Mr. Cox, who, as usual, was 
urging the repeal of the law, Mr. Butler said that it was a badge 
of honor, and he hoped it would always remain on the statute 
book. However, in 1884 Mr. Cox secured the passage of a bill 
repealing the iron-clad oath and also the oath for jurors in United 
States courts. 

This same bill repealed the existing law against the service of 
ex-confederates in the army and navy, and replaced it by the 
following: 

“No person who held a commission in the army and navy of 
the United States at the beginning of the late rebellion, and after- 
wards served in any capacity in the military, naval, or civil 
service of the so-called Confederate States, or of either of the 
States in insurrection during the late rebellion, shall be appointed 
to any position in the army or navy of the United States.” 

Finally in March, 1896, the section was repealed. Previous to 
this quite a number of efforts had been made to secure its repeal, 
but without any success. In fact, to show how the matter was 
regarded, a bill to increase the regular army, which had been 
introduced some few years before, was amended so as to repeal 
this law and failed of passage for that reason alone, probably. 
The repealing act in 1896 originated in the senate and passed 
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without debate. In the house there was much debate, at first 
with no objection; but Mr. Boutelle, who was absent when the 
bill was brought up, returned and used every effort to defeat it. 
His efforts met with no success and the bill was passed. 

The situation in regard to England, probably, had something 
to do with the almost unanimous approval with which the bill 
was considered. 

It is a question if any good result ever came from the disabilities, 
but it can hardly be doubted that the North and consequently the 
republican party, were convinced of their efficacy. Certainly their 
continuance would seem to indicate that such was the case. 





Nots.—The sources used in the above were as follows: 
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The Congressional Record. 

Twenty Years in Congress. Blaine. 

Three Decades of Federal Legislation. Cox. 

History of the Presidential Elections. Stanwood. 

The Messages of the Presidents. 

The Annual Encyclopedia. Appleton. 

Statutes at Large of the United States. 

Files of the Nation, Sun, Tribune, Times, and Harper's Weekly. 











The Christian Persecutions and Roman 
Jurisprudence 


By Wru1am Kennets Boyp 


The persecution which the Christians of the first two centuries 
suffered at the hand of the Roman government is one of those 
problems which has received solutions as numerous as its diffi- 
culties. The Roman religion was essentially a national religion, 
and its worship was a matter of patriotism and loyalty to the 
state. In the early republic the worship of foreign deities was 
therefore forbidden. But as Roman nationality extended from 
the city to all Italy, from Italy to the east and west, the state 
came to include in its religious system the deities of the conquered 
nations. Also, in the early years of the empire there was a 
revival of religious feeling which found something of interest in 
all forms of worship, especially those which were notable for their 
monotheistic claims and their imposing ritual. The result was 
that the Roman religion of the empire gives us the impression of 
a mosaique to which tradition, superstition, poetry, as well as a 
spirit of genuine religious inquiry and aspiration contribute their 
share. 

In such an age of religious and intellectual tolerance the Chris- 
tians were persecuted, as the records of the martyrs say, for “‘the 
name.” The moralist may explain by stating that the state 
recognized in Christianity the last and strongest rival of Roman 
nationality, an ideal force which threatened to change the heart 
of paganism and to destroy those conceptions on which the 
strength of Rome was founded. However satisfactory this expla- 
nation may be for the relation of Christianity and Rome in the 
third century, it is not sufficient for the situation in the first two 
centuries. The doctrines and world claims of the new supersti- 
tion were not realized by the intellectual or official classes of 
pagan society. Nor does the general religious policy of the 
government offer a satisfactory solution. That policy, briefly 
stated, was to adopt certain foreign cults into the state religion, 
as Apollo and Cybele, and to tolerate all others which were not 
immoral in character or intolerant toward the Roman religion. 
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Among those cults that suffered on account of their immoral 
character was the Bacchanalia, suppressed by a decree of the 
senate in 188 B. C., but individuals were permitted to celebrate 
the rites if they could secure the permission of the preter urbanus. 
Among those that were intolerant of the Roman religion and 
demanded the attention of the state were Judaism and the Isis 
cult. To the Jews in the east special political privileges were 
granted and they were generally tolerated in Rome. Attempts 
were made to restrict their proselyting activity, but they were of 
short duration. After the destruction of Jerusalem the Jews 
continued to enjoy peculiar privileges as religious corporations 
on the payment of a tax. The state, though hostile to the exclu- 
sive propaganda of the priests of Isis, in vain sought to exclude 
them from the city. Only once were they subjected to capital 
punishment, and then on a charge of immorality, during the 
reign of Tiberius. The followers of no other religious sect were 
so persistently and severely persecuted as the Christians. Their 
treatment seems to differ from the policy toward other religions, 
and the juristic basis of the persecutions is consequently one of 
the perplexing questions in the jurisprudence of the empire. Did 
the Christians of the first two centuries suffer, as the fathers tell 
us, for the simple profession of their faith (pro nomine) as the 
result of particular legislation? Or can the persecutions be 
explained by the jurisdiction of the formal law of Rome? 

There are three distinct divisions of the Roman law, each pos- 
sessing a distinct jurisdiction and procedure, private, public, and 
social law. As the persecutions evidently could not have been the 
result of violations of private law, iet us examine to what extent 
the social and public law may have been responsible. 

The primitive law of Rome, like that of all nations, was an 
expression of the religious sense of the community. Crime was 
punished ordinarily through a system of self-help, but serious 
offences were regarded as sins against the gods, to be atoned for 
by such penalties as would appease the divine wrath. Civil and 
religious life were therefore blended. The king was primarily the 
representative of the religious sense of the community. In the 
later regal period a secular conception of the state appeared. 
There was a separation of the ecclesiastical and civil duties of the 
king. The result was that the state in the later monarchy and 
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the republic, exercised no jurisdiction over social crimes as such. 
That was a matter to be settled by the offender with the gods 
through the colleges of priests. But if the offence was especially 
violent or immoral, the state might intervene with its civil pro- 
cedure and penalties in order that the wrath of the gods might be 
averted from the city. The conception of a distinct religious 
crime was therefore unknown in Roman law,—and when foreign 
cults began to find their way into the city, a Greek word, atheos, 
was borrowed to designate those who forsook the national for 
the alien religions. This explains the comparative ease with 
which the foreign deities secured a hold in Roman life. The senate 
and consuls, whose duty it was to avert the wrath of the gods 
from the city,each year became more dependent on public opinion 
and consequently legislation against popular taste and desire 
could not be enforced. From these facts it is clear that the social 
law of Rome was far too limited in its power to be the source of 
such procedures as those to which the Christians were subject, 
and the Christians were never found guilty of immoral or vicious 
practices which lead to state interference in social crimes. 

The explanations of the persecutions as the penalty for the 
violation of certain rules of public law seem to be in harmony 
with the records of the persecutions and certain aspects of the 
jurisprudence and culture of the empire. Without considering 
the probability that the martyrs suffered on account of the popu- 
lar accusations of child murder, incest, magic and treason, let us 
examine the more plausible explanations, namely, that the pro- 
cedures against the Christians were to enforce the laws of 
sacrilegium and majestos.* To accord divine honors to the 
spirits of the dead is one of the oldest characteristics of Roman 
religion. Romulus, the legendary king and founder of the city, 
was deified after his death. Cicero placed his deceased daughter 





*Max Courat is the only jurist who has claimed that the gross crimes which 
the people attributed to the Christians were responsible for their prosecution. 
He claims that the crimes could not be proven, but the magistrates, believing 
the Christians practised such vices, required an abjuration of their faith as a 
guarantee for good conduct in the future. The refusal to obey the magistrate 
resulted in torture and finally death. The weakness of this thesis is evident, 
Its author accepts the Christian records of the persecution with the exception 
of the cause of the penalty. The objections to an application of the police law 
or coertio, may also be made to the theory of Courat. His views are summar- 
ised in a monograph, Die Christenverfolgen in roemischer Reiche vom Stand- 
punkte der Juristen, Leipzig, 1897. 
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among the immortal gods and raised a shrine to her memory, 
and the freedman Apthorous erected a tomb to “his sacred god- 
dess Princilla Medica, with whom he has lived for thirty years.” 
Add to this religious custom the exaltation of the person of the 
magistrate, and the deification of the departed Julius is explained. 
The provincials went one step further and deified the living 
emperor, a common custom in the east which found its way into 
Europe at the time of Alexander. From the days of Augustus 
the worship of the living emperor was one of the cults of the 
provincials and under his successors it was established in Rome. 
Because the ideals of the Christians would prevent them from 
participating in the new cult and because in the procedures of the 
persecution sacrifice to, or even an oath by, the genius of the 
emperor or the gods was sufficient to escape punishment, some 
careful students have concluded that failure to render honor to 
the gods of Rome was interpreted as a violation of the laws of 
sacrilegium and majestos.* Tertullian seems to substantiate this 
when he says that the failure to worship the gods and to sacrifice 
to the emperors is the sum total of the offences of the Christians. 

Admirable and conclusive as this explanation seems to be, it 
cannot stand the test of legal criticism. Sacrilege in Roman law 
was the destruction or injury of sacred things, such as temples, 
statues of the gods, or the walls of the city. It is a religious 
crime which passed into secular jurisdiction when the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil duties of royalty were separated. Popular usage of 
the empire extended the conception of sacrilege to any impious 
act as blasphemy, lack of respect for the gods, or breach of the 
marriage vow. But it was not till the fourth century, under the 
Christian emperors, that this popular use found its way into 
law. Evidently an accusation of sacrilege would not have been 
a sufficient juristic basis for a procedure against the Christians. 
Tertullian distinguished the technical from the popular meaning 
of sacrilege when he said, “You never found us, whom you think 





*Neumann, Die roemische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche bis auf Diocletian 
(Leipzig, 1890,) seems to have been the first to elaborate this argument. His 
book called fotth an admirable article by the late Professor Mommsen in the 
Historische Zeitschrift, which rejected the theory of sacrilege, accepted that of 
majestos, and added a new theory, that of coertio. The value of Mommsen’s 
article is that it has cleared the way for the books of Ramsay, The Church and 
the Roman Empire, and of Hardy, The Church and the Roman Government. 

+Apol. 10, 29, 31. 
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to be sacrilegious, in the act of theft, nunquam in sacrilegio.””* 
Similar objections may be made to the application of the law of 
majesty to the Christians. Ulpian defines majestos as a crime 
“against the Roman people or their security,” as treason, con- 
spiracy, the murder of a magistrate or of hostages.t Technically 
an overt act of hostility to the state must be indicated and 
proved to secure a conviction under the law of majesty. Asto a 
special interpretation of the law during the first two centuries, 
which would include those refraining from the imperial cult, we 
have no evidence. There is no legislation of the period regarding 
those who take no part in the new cult, and during the reign of 
those emperors who took their divinity most seriously, Com- 
modus and Hadrian, the Christians enjoyed comparative tolera- 
tion. The only cases where Christians were executed on a specific 
charge of refusing to sacrifice to the emperors are those of soldiers, 
and in refusing to take part in religious ceremonies they were 
guilty of insubordination.t The law of majestos, interpreted to 
mean indifference for the imperial cult, could not have been the 
juristic basis for the prosecutions. The sacrifice to the emperor, 
an oath by his genius, or an act of reverence to the national gods 
were, then, only tests of the guilt of the accused or alternatives 
to the enforcement of the law. 

In addition to the public and private law of Rome there was 
worked out a system of administrative or police law. Its source 
was the obligation of the senate or magistrate to enforce the 
formal law. The result was that its jurisdiction was extended to 
the “repression of exceptional sources of action which were 
directed against the state as a whole or affected it through its 
magistrates.’’§ This law was not applied by the magistrate as 
a result of judicial cognizance, its procedure was extra ordinem, 
and its penalties were not regulated by decree of senate or people. 
Since it is extremely doubtful if the Christians could be reached 
by any rule of public law, Mommsen has claimed that the perse- 
cutions were the result of this police law (coertio). By virtue of 
their coertionary power the senate and magistrates proceeded 
against the Bacchanalia and other immoral religions. It was 





*ad Scop. L, 4. 

tI, Digest, xlviii, 4. 

tSee Eusehius H. E., vii, 15. 

§Greenidge, Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time, p. 381. 
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clearly by virtue of his coertionary jurisdiction that the magis- 
trate might suppress crimes and dangers to the state not provided 
for in formal law. As the Christians’ indifference toward the 
national gods and the imperial cult was not only a religious, but 
a political menace to the state, it would be the duty of the mag- 
istrate, through hiscoertionary authority, to punish and suppress 
the dangerous sect.* This explanation seems to be in accord with 
the tolerant policy of the empire and with the procedure of the 
persecution, which was always entirely magisterial. But there 
is one serious difficulty that makes us question its validity. This 
is the matter of penalty. The magistrate in the exercise of coertio 
could not inflict the death penalty or corporal punishment on 
Roman citizens, except in cases of “legitimate defense” against 
those resisting the exercise of his prerogative.t In all other cases 
when the magistrate pronounces such a penalty, his coertionary 
jurisdiction ceases, the penalty is pronounced through his judicial 
authority, the sentence must be rendered in legal form from 
which there may be an appeal.t As this right of appeal was 
never denied except in the cases of senatorial duress against the 
Bacchanalia and political criminals, coertio cannot explain the 
persecutions unless we suppose that the Christians were not 
Roman citizens. Moreover, it is doubtful if the criminal jurisdic- 
tion over non-citizens in cases not provided for by formal law 
was limited to the magisterial court and the extra ordinem 
procedure.§ 

Nor is the theory of the ius coertio more conclusive when 
applied to the two official documents relating to the persecutions 
of the first two centuries. The most important is the famous 
correspondence of Pliny and Trajan, which expressed the imperial 
policy toward the Christians till the reign of Decius. Briefly 
stated, the facts relating to the correspondence are these. The 
profession of Christianity was a capital offence, but as a large 
number of the people of Bythinia were Christians, Pliny hoped to 
make the enforcement of the law more humane. To this end he 





*Historische Zeitschrift, 1890. 

+Mommsen,—Droit Publique Romaine, I, 170. 

tIbid, I, 183. 

§Karlowa Roemische Rechts Geschichte, I, 571. The theories of Mommsen 
and Neumann are ably criticised by Guerin in the Nouvelle revue historique de 
droit francaise—1895 (vol. 19). 
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asks Trajan if the profession of Christianity or the crimes asso- 
ciated with it constituted the offence, and if lighter penalties 
should not be inflicted on younger than on older offenders. 
Trojan replied that it was right to distinguish between cases, 
“for no general or definite rule can be set down,”’ that the Chris- 
tians were not to be hunted out by the officials, but if accused 
and convicted, the law must be enforced. If the accused denied 
the faith and made good his denial by prayer to the gods, he 
“may wipe out past suspicions and secure a full pardon by recan- 
tation.” If the persecutions were a matter of police law, why 
should Pliny have felt constrained to ask the emperor to instruct 
him? By deciding that the Christians were not to be sought out, 
a duty of the police administration, that they were to be tried 
only “when brought before you,”’ Trajan seems to exclude them 
from the jurisdiction of coertio, and to place them under the 
jurisdiction of the common law.* If the public and administra- 
tive law offer no satisfactory explanation of the juristic basis of 
the persecutions, such an explanation must be sought for in the 
new legislation of the empire, which wrought so many changes 
in Roman jurisprudence. The most important influence in devel- 
oping new law was the imperial edict. As the emperor was 
Pontifex Maximus as well as Princeps, and united in his person 
various powers of the senate and magistracies, might we not 
look to him for legislation which would be the result of a blend- 
ing of the prerogatives assumed by him? Just as his lay and 
religious character are strangely mixed in imperial legislation 
regarding incest} or burial law,t might there not also have been 
religious legislation through that same union of prerogatives? 
That this was the case is confirmed by historical sources as 
well as certain records of the persecutions. The first conflict 





*The same policy is reflected in the rescript of Hadrian to Minucius Fundanus 
His predecessor, Serenus Granianus, had written to the emperor, asking if it 
were just ‘‘to condemn men on account of their name and their sect, without 
any other crime.’ This was virtually a demand for the revisal of the law. The 
reply addressed to Minucius Fundanus is vague. If accusers can prove that the 
Christians have done anythingcontrary to the laws, penalties are to be inflicted. 
Yet conditions remained the same. The Christians were still prosecuted ‘for 
the name.’'—Justin Apol. I, 4,11, 45. Trajan’s policy remained the policy of 
his successors. There is one other edict, that of Antonius Pius, given by Buse- 
bius, (H. E., iv, 10, 6,) which is generally regarded as apocryphal. Hannah, 
however, holds that it is authentic. See Texte und Untersuchungen, xii, 4. 

¢Suletonius, Domitian 8. 
tUlpian in Dig., ii, 7, 8. 
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between Christianity and the state was in the reign of Nero. 
Tacitus says that Nero, in order to prevent suspicion of burning 
Rome being directed to himself, “falsely directed the charge’’ to 
the Christians, “‘who were detested for the abominations which 
they perpetrated.” He indicates that the charge of incendiarism 
broke down and that one of “hatred toward civilized society” 
was substituted. The penalty inflicted, burning in crosses and 
laceration by dogs, was that prescribed for those who practiced 
magic.” Tacitus does not say whether the persecution extended 
to the provinces, but there are strong reasons for supposing so. 
St. Peter, who died in 63 or 64, the years of Nero’s persecution, 
encourages the faithful of Asia Minor regarding the ‘“‘fiery trial” 
which shall test them, for “to be reproached for the name of 
Christ’? and to “suffer as a Christian,’’ should be a cause for 
happiness and glory, not for shame.t Sulpicius Servius, who 
wrote in the fourth century and had access to sources that have 
been lost, and was influenced by Tacitus’ writings, says that 
after Nero “began to rage against the Christians . . . . he even 
made laws forbidding the religion, and published edicts, ordering 
that Christianity should notexist.”t Tertullian, latein the second 
century, says that all the legislation of Nero, except that regard- 
ing the Christians, was repealed.§ While the value of Tertullian 
as a historical source may be questioned, this statement is 
suggestive. The edicts of each emperor ceased to be of force with 
his death. His successor might restate them, one or all, as his 
own leges, or he might give an edict of a predecessor subsidiary 
force, not equal to that of a Jex, by stating that in regard to 
certain matters such an edict of a former princess should be 
consulted.|| If this was the manner in which Nero’s legislation 
concerning the Christians was preserved, explanatory edicts like 
those of Trajan and Hadrian would in time have been necessary. 

There are two Christian records which illustrate the relation of 





*Paul, Sentences V. It has been claimed that the first capital punishment for 
heresy, the case of Priscillian, was the result of a procedure for magic or sorcery. 
See Bernay’s Sulpicius Servius. 

tII Peter, iv, 12-19. ° 

tSulp. Servius Chronicler, fi, 29 (edition of Hahn, 1864). Suletonius states 
that Nero “inflicted punishments on the Christians, a sort of people who held 
new and impious superstitions.’”’ Nero 16. 

g§Ad Nationes, i, 7. 

(Karlowa Roemische Rechtsgeschichte, i, 647. 
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the emperor to the persecutions. The Christians, anxious to 
preserve and cherish the memory of those who suffered for the 
faith, made records of the procedures and for their purpose often 
secured access to the official archives. To such authentic material 
there were in time added legends and miracles, and thus began 
the acta of the saints. Two of these semi-official records, uncor- 
rupted by legend or miracle, have been preserved. One is the 
record of the Scilian martyrs, tried by the proconsul of Africa at 
Carthage. The proconsul, desiring to save them from the penalty 
of the law, said, “Ye can find indulgence with our emperor, if ye 
call to your aid a prudent consideration,’ namely, swear by the 
genius of the emperor. The martyrs refused and were put to 
death by the sword. Clearly the policy indicated by Trajan was 
here followed, the proconsul stating that he had not hunted out 
the Christians.* The other document is more interesting. Apol- 
lonius, probably a senator, was accused before Perennus, the 
pretorian prefect, by an informer, probably a slave, for Eusebius 
says that the informer was promptly executed. Perennus, not 
wishing to assume the full responsibility of passing sentence on 
Apollonius, cited him before the senate, and there examined him, 
saying, ‘‘O, Apollonius, wherefore dost thou resist the invincible 
law and decree of the emperors, and dost refuse to sacrifice to the 
gods?” Apollonius replied, “Because I am a Christian.” The 
prefect then added, “‘But oughtest to repent of this mind of thine, 
because of the edicts of the emperors, and take oath by the good 
fortune of the autocrat Commodus.” After further examination 
Apollonius was committed to prison for three days. Perennus 
then called him before his own court and said, ‘‘Because of the 
edict of the senate I advise thee to repent and to sacrifice to the 
a Dost thou not know, O Apollonius, that it is the 
command of the senate that no one shall anywhere be named a 
Christian ?”’ Evidently the senate had confirmed the “laws of the 
emperors,” and Apollonius, refusing to comply, suffered death. 
The document also makes clear these facts: that Apollonius was 
not sought out, but was accused, that it was for the profession 
of Christianity that he was accused, that the worship of the 





*This record was found in a Greek MSS of the 10th century at Paris, and was 
published in 1881 by Useuer, Act2 Martyrum Scilitanarum. There are trane- 
lated abstracts in Hardy, Church and the Roman Government, Appendix. 
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emperor was used as a test and sign of retraction, and that 
Perennus, a representative of the imperial officials, was anxious 
to avoid capital punishment. In the light of these facts, which 
seems to be the more probable juristic basis of the prosecution, 
coertio, or an imperial edict ?* 

The peculiar nature of their crime and the procedure to which 
they were liable also indicate that the Christians suffered through 
direct legislation. In all records the martyrs suffer on account 
ot their faith.t All other crimes consist of some specific act, 
corporal or verbal. Otiver religions which temporarily suffered at 
the hand of the state were suppressed on account of immorality 
or vice. Only in the case of Christianity was the religious convic- 
tion of the individual attacked. To this exceptional character of 
the crime there corresponds an exceptional procedure. After the 
confession of his faith, which the question of the magistrate 
caused, moral suasion, and even torture were employed to secure 
a denial of the faith. In criminal law torture might be used to 
cause a confession, never to bring about a denial of a crime. For 
these reasons the Christian apologists complain that the pro- 
cedure of the persecutions was contrary to the law of nature, and 
demand that the rules of common law be applied.t If such legal 
conditions existed in one province even for a short time, the 
theory of the ius coertio might be accepted. But the universality 
and uniformity of the conception of the crime and its procedure 
make the explanation of the persecutions as a result of direct 
legislation far more probable.§ 





“This procedure of Apollonius was discovered in an Armenian version of the 
Sth century by F. C. Conybeare, published with other martyrdoms by the 
Mechitarists of Venice. Mr. Conybeare published an English translation in the 
Guardian in June, 1893. There are extracts in Hardy, Christianity and the 
Roman Government, Appendix. 

+It was a rule of criminal procedure that the law which the accused had 
violated should be stated in the delatio, or formal accusation. In no case is 
there any other offence mentioned in the records than that of being a Christian. 

tJustin, Apol., i, 7; Tertullian, Apol., 4. There is a study of Tertullian’s Apol- 
ogy in the Revue des Questions Historiques, July, 1903, by C. Callewoert. 

§The evidence for an imperial edict as the law by which the Christians were 
persecuted has been recently presented by Catholic scholars of Europe. Allord 
accepts this explanation in his important work on the persecutions, and Cal- 
lewoert has defended it in the new Revue d’ Histoire Ecclesiastique, vols. ii and 
ili (1901 and 1902). 

















Trinity College and Academic Liberty 


The editor has been requested to publish the subjoined state- 
ment, memorial, and editorial. He is glad to comply with the 
request, both because of its respectable source and because he 
desires to make THE SouTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY an open forum 
for the presentation of all questions which concern the life of the 
common country. It is proper to add that the article written by 
the editor and published in the QuarTerRLy for October, 1903, 
under the title “Stirring Up the Fires of Race Antipathy” was 
followed by such criticism that he offered to resign his professor- 
ship of history in Trinity College. The Board of Trustees of the 
college on December 1, 1903, considered the offer and by a vote of 
18 to 7 adopted the following statement. 


THE STATEMENT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


We, the Board of Trustees of Trinity College, duly conscious of 
the charge committed to us, and moved by a single desire to 
promote those high and beneficent purposes which the college is 
set to cherish, have at all times exercised our best care in the 
tasks belonging to our office. We have had before us the offer of 
Dr. John S. Bassett to resign his professorship of history, and it 
is made clear to us that it was not presented out of a voluntary 
decision to sever his connection with the college, but that it was 
tendered under coercive influences from the outside, and because 
of a feeling that his further connection with the college might 
bring injury to it. Candor impels us to admit our regret that 
Professor Bassett has expressed certain opinions which give 
offense to many, and we are glad to find that these opinions were 
expressed solely on his own authority, through a medium which 
is in no sense an organ of the college, and not at all in his capac- 
ity as a college official, so that neither this board nor the college 
can be held in any way to have approved or countenanced them, 
or to be in any degree responsible for them. 

On the contrary, it clearly appears that the faculty and the 
students disagree with certain of Professor Bassett’s opinions— 
so far as we can ascertain, unanimously. Neither do we agree 
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with them. Nevertheless, both faculty and students, with equal 
unanimity, have manifested their desire that this board decline to 
accept Professor Bassett’s offer of his resignation, and for the 
following reasons, which seem to us high and vital, we do decline 
to accept it: 

1. Any form of coercion of thought and private judgment is 
contrary to one of the constitutional aims of Trinity College, 
which is “‘to cherish a sincere spirit of tolerance.” We prefer to 
exemplify this virtue rather than hastily to set it aside and thus 
do violence to a principle greatly esteemed by all men of noble 
feeling. 

2. We are particularly unwilling to lend ourselves to any ten- 
dency to destroy or limit academic liberty, a tendency which 
has, within recent years, manifested itself in some conspicuous 
instances, and which has created a feeling of uneasiness for the 
welfare of American colleges. Whatever encourages such a ten- 
dency endangers the growth of higher education by intimidating 
intellectual activity and causing high-minded men to look with 
suspicion upon this noble profession. We cannot lend counten- 
ance to the degrading notion that professors in American colleges 
have not an equal liberty of thought and speech with all other 
Americans. 

3. We believe that society in the end will find a surer benefit by 
exercising patience than it can secure by yielding to its resent- 
ments. The search for truth should be unhampered and in an 
atmosphere that is free. Liberty may sometimes lead to folly; 
yet it is better that some should be tolerated than that all should 
think and speak under the deadening influence of repression. A 
reasonable freedom of opinion is to a college the very breath of 
life; and any official throttling of the private judgment of its 
teachers would destroy their influence, and place upon the college 
an enduring stigma. For it is not the business of college profes- 
sors to provide their students with opinions. American college 
students would generally resent such dictation if it were 
attempted. It is the business of colleges rather to provide for 
young men the material, the knowledge, and the training which 
will enable them to form and defend their own opinions. Neither, 
on the other hand, is it the business of governing boards like ours 
to prescribe opinions for professors. The same broad principle 
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holds both in the college and the state. While it is idle to deny 
that the free expression of wrong opinions sometimes works 
harm, our country and our race stand for the view that the evils 
of intolerance and suppression are infinitely worse than those of 
folly. 

4. The matter which has engaged our attention is of more than 
local interest and will be far-reaching in its results. It is hard to 
commend even the slightest measure of coercion or suppression 
of opinion to the people of this country But we are particularly 
regardful of the reputation of the commonwealth from which 
Trinity College received its academic privileges. We are jealous 
of its good name, and mindful of its historical struggles and 
sacrifices in the cause of free speech and freedom of conscience. 
To subject any citizen of North Carolina to any form of coercion 
or persecution for his opinion’s sake would be to misrepresent 
the State, to foster a suspicion of its tolerant spirit, to set our 
people in a false light before the world. Rights which were 
bought with blood and suffering must not now be endangered 
for want of patience, tolerance, and a noble self-restraint. Nor 
would we do anything which may seem to imply that the social 
order of our Southern States in general needs to be defended from 
criticism with any weapons but reason and the truth. 

5. Trinity College is affiliated with a great church whose spirit 
and doctrines are tolerant and generous, and a due regara for the 
teachings and traditions of this Christian society requires us to 
exercise our judgment in harmony with its spirit and doctrines. 

Viewing the matter in the light of these wider interests, and 
finding that there is no complaint against Professor Bassett’s 
moral character, his scholarly fitness, his energy, his competency 
as a teacher, or his command of the confidence of his classes, we 
are sure that duty requires us to decline the offer of his resigna- 
tion. Great as is our hope in this college, high and noble as are 
the services which under God we believe that it is fit to render, it 
were better that Trinity should suffer than that it should enter 
upon a policy of coercion and intolerance. 

We state as a fact that Professor Bassett does not believe in, 
nor does he teach social equality, and we have confidence in him, 
both as a man and as a teacher. 
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MEMORIAL FROM THE FACULTY TO THE TRUSTEES. 
Presented to the Board of Trustees, December 1, 1903. 

The faculty of Trinity College deem that the proposal to termi- 
nate Professor Bassett’s relations with the college involves 
considerations of the deepest concern to every teacher in the 
institution and of the most far-reaching importance to its useful- 
ness in the educational life of the South. We believe that these 
considerations are entirely apart from the wisdom or folly of 
certain opinions advanced by Dr. Bassett in his article. Wedo 
not endorse those opiuions, and hence are very far from under- 
taking any defense of them. The faculty do, however, desire to 
place upon record their view of the broader aspects of the question 
under discussion for the information and use of the president of 
the college and for transmission to the Board of Trustees in the 
event that the Board shall desire to receive and consider a state- 
ment from the faculty. In that event, we wish to urge upon your 
honorable Board that the important matter at issue in your 
decision is neither the interest of an individual nor the particular 
opinions which that individual happens to hold and to express; 
it is the question of the maintenance of a great principle—a 
principle vital to the whole work and mission of our college. 

But the matter is of far wider importance. It is a question in 
which every college is concerned—in which every member of every 
college faculty in the entire country has a personal interest. 
Other colleges have been called upon to face the same issue which 
you are to decide. Such as have failed have been disgraced in the 
eyes of the academic world. It is the cause of academic freedom, 
and we, the professors of Trinity College, by reason of the very 
circumstance that we do not assent to the views of our colleague 
which are being criticised, feel that we are left exceptionally free 
to devote ourselves to the great and general principle involved. 
We should be recreant to the principle and false to our brothers 
in other colleges if we did not now urge upon your body the 
gravity of the crisis at hand. If American colleges are to be the 
homes of seekers after truth, their atmosphere must be favorable 
to the free expression of opinion. It is the duty of a college 
professor, as of every other citizen, to consider well all his 
opinions and the form of their expression. If he err, he is subject 
to criticism, to rebuke, to refutation, equally with all others. 


5 
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The principle of academic freedom, as we understand it, merely 
requires that while the public hold him to his duty as it holds 
other men, it shall not invade his rights, which are not less than 
other men’s. To persecute him for his opinion’s sake, to drive 
him into exile, to deprive him of the means of livelihood,—these 
are invasions of his rights. Such methods, by making men 
martyrs, have given to their opinions an importance which they 
could not otherwise havecommanded. It is far better to tolerate 
opinions which seem to be wrong than to punish the expression 
of opinions because they are contrary to those generally accepted. 

And, if this issue appeals to us directly as professors in an 
American college, it appeals to us no less strongly as citizens of 
North Carolina and as members of a Southern community. As 
North Carolina claims from her Mecklenburg Declaration prece- 
dence in our national government for political independence and 
freedom, so may she find in your decision reason to claim among 
her sister States an honorable distinction in the struggle for 
freedom of speech. As aSoutherner of national and international 
reputation has written in a private letter to one of our number, 
you have the opportunity to make a decision which will be “the 
most important event in the history of North Carolina in our 
time; for free speech and free teaching will be won there for all 
time to come.’”’ More than that, there is a question in the mind 
of the world whether there is genuine freedom of speech through- 
out the South. This college has now the opportunity to show 
that her campus is undeniably one spot on Southern soil where 
men’s minds are free, and to maintain that the social order of the 
South need not be shielded from criticism because it has no reason 
to fear it, because it is not too weak to bear it. 

But the immediate concern of your honorable body is for the 
welfare of Trinity College. We who are day by day giving our 
lives to her service can scarcely be wanting in solicitude on that 
score. We realize with you that we may be in danger of losing 
students, perhaps of losing friends, but we are willing to risk our 
future standing for the great principle of free speech and to accept 
all the consequences of thischoice. For we believe that our chance 
to build up here eventually a great institution among the colleges 
of the world will be far better if we stand for truth and freedom, 
than if we silently consent to yield our minds to any sort of 
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intellectual bondage. There is, we conceive, a wide-spread mis- 
conception of the true nature of college teaching which, on this 
question of academic freedom, has misled many honest minds. It 
is by many thought to be the business and practice of professors 
in college to inculcate opinions on controverted subjects. Such is 
neither the right nor the accepted practice. It is the constant 
effort of every enlightened professor to help and to encourage 
young men to form their own opinions from a fair examination 
of all available sources of information. That certainly is the 
conception of their business and their duty which prevails among 
this faculty. Trinity College has many claims on our affection. 
The thought of her ever-increasing usefulness, the vision of her 
future, is to us all a daily inspiration. But it is because she has 
been thought to rest upon a broad foundation, because she has 
stood for the open mind, because she has sought only after the 
knowledge of what is true, because she has been willing to accept 
and defend the truth in the face of all narrowing influences—it is 
precisely for these reasons that she has already come to hold a 
good place among the higher institutions of learning. This 
reputation is a priceless possession. To lose it would be a 
calamity, to throwit away would be unpardonable folly. Money, 
students, friends are not for one moment to be weighed in the 
balance with tolerance, with fairness, and with freedom. Surely 
to preserve for Trinity this character and this reputation we 
should be strong enough to resist the clamor of the open enemies 
of the college and to rise above what seems to us the mistaken 
demands of some of her friends. 

The undersigned, therefore, members of the faculty of Trinity 
College, in all sincerity, and with all the emphasis they can 
command, urge upon your honorable body to decline to accept 
the resignation of Professor Bassett. We urge you to say of 
Trinity College what Thomas Jefferson, the founder of American 
democracy, said of the institution which he established: “This 
institution will be based upon the illimitable freedom of the 
human mind. For here we are not afraid to follow truth wher- 
ever it may lead, nor to tolerate error so long as reason is lett 
free to combat it.” 

Signed, W. H. Pegram, Robt. L. Flowers, W.I. Cranford, Edwin 
Mims, A. H. Meritt, W. P. Few, C. W. Edwards, William H. 
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Glasson, William F. Gill, Plato T. Durham, John C. Ransmeier, 
Albert M. Webb. 

Signed in the order of official seniority by every member of the 
faculty except one, who is, and for several days has been, out of 
town.* 


EDITORIAL IN THE ARCHIVE.+ 


A great fight has been waged and wonat Trinity. Free thought 
and coercion have been engaged in mortal combat, and free 
thought has triumphed. We rejoice accordingly. For six weeks 
Trinity has been under a strain, the like of which she has never 
experienced in all her history. But instead of weakening under 
it, she has only been made to put her strength to the test; and 
having stood the test, she rises stronger today than ever before, 
because she is now conscious of her strength. The great principle 
of academic liberty, which is the foundation principle of Trinity, 
has been severely arraigned, and true to herself and her traditions, 
Trinity has taken her stand for tolerance, and banished intoler- 
ance from her halls forever. It must now be our care to guard 
ourselves against abusing our privileges, and to be calm lest in 
our enthusiasm for academic liberty we fall into academic license. 

Below we have tried at some length to set forth the attitude 
and actions of the student body during the discussions resulting 
from the publication of Dr. Bassett’s article, “Stirring Up the 
Fires of Race Antipathy,”’ in the last issue of Taz Sourm ATLan- 
TIC QuaRTERLY. We have done this in order that the friends of 
the college may know the facts in the case, and to relieve them of 
any wrong impression they may have formed from reading 
newspaper accounts based on mere rumors. 

Especially do we desire that the friends of the college should 
know the circumstances attending the so-called “Burning of 
Editor Daniels in Effigy,” and the truth about the “Mob Spirit 
Among Trinity Students.” No one regrets the affair more than 
the large conservative majority of the students. The occurrence 
has been much exaggerated and consequently misunderstood; 





*Membership in the faculty is limited to teachers with the title of professor or 
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and it is principally with the hope of reaching our friends with 
the truth about it, that the following account is written. 

The attitude of the student body of Trinity during these trying 
times has been a revelation to the friends of the college. Many 
who have kept posted on the trend of affairs expected and feared 
that there would be an outbreak of indignation among us against 
those who have taken advantage of this opportunity to attack 
the officials and the policy of the college. And indeed many of us 
have had a desperate struggle with our feelings in our efforts to 
be calm and dispassionate. But at each new attack we managed 
to hold in check our rising anger and indignation, and have stood 
the awful suspense as best we could. And now we congratulate 
ourselves on our maintenance of a conservative position. 

And through it all, the attitude of the student body has been 
conservative. We realized in the beginning that it was a man’s 
fight, a struggle between the official representatives of the college 
and men of opposing opinions; and that it was not a matter 
requiring or even allowing the interference of the students of the 
institution. At first, when the question at issue concerned only 
the truth or the untruth of the article causing the discussion, and 
the right of its author to express his opinions, we took the view 
that the article was an honest expression of an opinion by an 
honest editor; that it was published by him in the capacity of a 
citizen of the State, and had no connection whatever with his 
professorship in the college; that as a citizen and editor, he has 
an inalienable right to have and express his opinions, even though 
they be, as in this case they were, contrary to our own; but also 
that his critics have a right to have and express their opinions in 
the matter; and that in the publication of an opinion so liable to 
misinterpretation and so radical from a Southern point of view, 
he had made a grave but not unpardonable blunder. Knowing 
Dr. Bassett to be a man of irreproachable character and a Chris- 
tian gentleman, appreciating his worth as a scholar and author, 
feeling his inspiration as a teacher, and loving and respecting him 
as a man, we forgave him his mistake and continued to respect 
him as much as éver. 

And then the affair took on a more serious nature: people began 
todemand that our beloved teacher be dismissed from the faculty 
of the college and even exiled from the State, because he held and 
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expressed opinions contrary to the current thought, beliefs, and 
convictions of our people. Then we realized that a great principle 
was involved,—the principle of academic liberty; and individually 
we vrotested against the intended outrage on this right, which 
we have guarded most jealously. We asked ourselves when had 
it come to pass at Trinity that her professors were changed into 
mere machines, phonographs, which could do nothing but tell us 
that this and that is truth, and nothing else is truth; that this is 
the opinion of the majority, and consequently this is our opinion, 
and therefore this must be your opinion? 

What, we wondered, was to become of the greatest principles 
of advanced teaching: To throw light on facts, and then leave 
the conclusion for each student to draw for himself; to throw 
light on truth, and allow each student to form his own concep- 
tion of it? Ifa professor of Trinity was to be deprived of his 
salaried position and exiled from the State because he entertained 
as a private citizen ideas contrary to those of the majority, 
would it not logically follow that a student who formed opinions 
contrary to those accepted as truth in the college, should be 
expelled for the expression of them? Were we no more than 
parrots to be taught to say and think,—if we thought at all,— 
that this is truth, and that is falsehood? Were we not to be 
taught how and where to search for truth, and then be free to 
form our own conception of it. Truly it was hard to go on 
classes and do routine work with these questions throbbing in 
our brains and demanding a decision. 

At this juncture Dr. Bassett’s explanation of his article appeared; 
and to a man of so sensitive a nature such an explanation is the 
extremity of humiliation. It was published in the vain hope that 
it would remove all blame from the college. To those who took 
it in good faith, it was satisfactory. But to others it only 
furnished an opportunity for fresh attacks. 

Then came the news that Dr. Bassett, fearing that his continued 
connection with the college would shake the confidence of our 
people in the institution and thus prevent it from fulfilling its 
great mission of teaching boys how to become real, true men,— 
was preparing to present to the trustees his unconditioned resig- 
nation. Believing that such a step would be a great mistake, 
realizing that a greater principle than the mere removal or 
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retention of one man was involved, and holding Dr. Bassett high 
in our esteem and respect as a scholar, teacher, and man, we met 
in a mass-meeting of all the students and adopted resolutions 
expressing our feelings for him as a teacher and a man, and 
entreating him not to resign. Whether or not these resolutions 
had any weight in his decision not to resign, we have no positive 
assurance, but only a verbal expression of his appreciation. 

Contemporary with our mass-meeting, the call for a meeting of 
the board of trustees was sent out; and from outside sources it 
was published that their meeting was for the purpose of expelling 
Dr. Bassett from the faculty. Then in truth did we have a strug- 
gle to hold in check our indignation. We realized more fully than 
before that it was no longer a question of one man’s fitness to 
teach; but the point at issue was whether tolerance should 
continue to hold sway at Trinity, or be choked out byintolerance 
and coercion. 

But the crowning indignity of it all came when the attack 
became general, including the president, faculty, and students, 
and even the cherished principles of our Alma Mater. Of this we 
have nothing to say; we will simply leave it to the calm consider- 
ation and just decision of a fair-minded people. It was only by a 
supreme effort that we controlled our feelings, and let the attack 
continue unresisted. During the last few days just preceding the 
meeting of the trustees, the tension among us increased almost to 
the breaking point. When at last the time for the meeting came, 
many of us gathered near the door of the faculty room, and 
waited as patiently as we could for the decision on which hinged 
the future of Trinity. And a weary wait it was! Gradually the 
majority of us, tired out by the suspense, drifted off to our rooms, 
leaving a few of the faithful on duty. Between two and three 
o’clock in the morning, our sleep was “cried to wake” by the 
college bell ringing out the glad news “Trinity LiseraL!”’ Ina 
few minutes we were congregated on the campus, and the pent-up 
feeling of six weeks of self-restraint broke out into the heartiest 
cheers that have been heard on the Park in years. Somebody 
proposed a bon-fire. Immediately we set about making one; and 
soon a big blaze lit up the whole campus. But its light revealed 
that some of our number had made a great mistake: hanging 
from the large persimmon tree back of the Main Building, and 
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from an electrie light wire near the Memorial Hall, were two 
effigies of Mr. Josephus Daniels, editor of the Raleigh, N.C., News 
and Observer, who has led the fights against everything connected 
with Trinity. We have regretted very much that he has recorded 
an “Everlasting No” as his answer to the question, “Can any- 
thing good come out of Trinity?’’ We are sorry that he thinks 
that we are eternally lost. We do not understand why he 
considers it his duty to his fellowmen to do all in his power to 
ruin our institution. But we have realized that in all he has 
said, no matter what may have been or may be his motive, he 
has only been exercising the right for which we have been con- 
tending—freedom of speech; and that to hang a man in effigy 
because he exercised the right of freedom of speech, would be to 
give the lie to all our motives. 

As soon as we saw the effigies, therefore, the more conservative 
of us condemned it and tried to take them down,—succeeding, 
however, in removing only one of them. An impromptu investi- 
gation was instituted, and revealed the fact that the effigies had 
been put up in the early part of the night by a half-dozen students 
who were bent on a “lark.”” There were a few feeble efforts at 
cheering among the more hot-headed of us when the effigies were 
first discovered; but the conservative element soon prevailed, and 
the indiscreet action of a few fun-seeking students was and is 
generally regretted. The next morning the effigies were taken 
down and destroyed by the janitors under the orders of the first 
member of the faculty to see them. 

And now we have settled down to work again—firm in our 
conviction that the decision of the trustees was wise, and stead- 
fast in our belief that there is a great future before the Liberal 
Trinity. 

It is with pleasure that we add that not one of our number has 
left college on account of the “‘Bassett Affair; and that so far as 
we have been able to find out, not one of us doubts the wisdom of 
the decision of the trustees. On the contrary, we feel nearer to 
our Alma Mater in her time of trouble, and she is dearer to us 
today than ever before. From our hearts we pray, Long live the 
Liberal Trinity ! 











George Eliot as a Prose Artist 
By Epwin W. Bowen, Pa. D., 
Professor of Latin in Randolph-Macon College 

The recent publication of the “Life” of George Eliot by Leslie 
Stephen has served tocall attention anew to the work and genius 
of that woman novelist who was endowed with such superior 
gifts and tastes. It has been the fashion for some years past, in 
most literary circles, to decry the art of George Eliot and to 
disparage her work. This fashion set in more than a score of 
years ago, shortly after her death, and it has not yet entirely 
passed away. But, despite her detractors, the world kept on 
reading her clever novels and still reads them. Though there 
may not be anyindications at present of a “George Eliot revival,” 
nevertheless she is far from being dead oreven moribund. Indeed, 
her influence seems rather to be increasing than waning. 

Fashions in literature change from period to period with as 
much regularity, apparently, as fashions in dress. Authors who 
are read today with the greatest eagerness will probably be 
mere shadowy names a quarter of a century hence, if they are not 
quite forgotten. But there are authors who enjoy a permanent 
popularity with the reading public even though they are at times 
seemingly neglected. Of this number are Scott, Thackeray, and 
Dickens,—and may I not also add George Eliot? It is true, 
George Eliot is not read as she once was. Nor is any one of the 
others for that matter. The public likes something new; it is 
fond of fads. In her own time George Eliot was accorded a 
reception such as perhaps none of her contemporary rivals ever 
enjoyed. She was then the people’s idol. But a new fashion was 
introduced; her image was thrown down and another set up, and 
her cult began to fall into neglect. But where are the writers of 
fiction who dispiaced George Eliot? They, in turn, have been 
supplanted by more recent novelists, and so the world moves on. 
But still, when the desire of the public for something new is grati- 
fied, the more thoughtful and judicious reader comes back to 
Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, and George Eliot. 

In the time of Thackeray and Dickens, George Eliot was recog- 
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nized as standing in the very forefront of Victorian novelists, and, 
after they died, she stood without a peer as the foremost living 
novelist of England. She had a remarkable vogue and held her 
own in competition with all the novelists then read. Yet among 
these were Miss Bronte, Bulwer Lytton, Charles Reade, Anthony 
Trollope, and Charles Kingsley,—all exceptionally clever and 
talented novelists. 

What was it that gave George Eliot the high and enviable rank 
she held among Victorian novel-writers? It need hardly be 
observed in reply that it was the marvelous success of her sketches 
of English provincial life. “Scenes of Clerical Life” promised 
much, and the promise contained in these charming sketches of 
her first piece of fiction was more than fulfilled in “Adam Bede.” 
However critics may differ today as to the merits of this first 
novel of George Eliot, they all are agreed that it was the book 
that won for her the enthusiastic admiration of the reading 
public in 1860. 

It may be worth our while to consider with reference to “Adam 
Bede”’ some of the points that contributed to its notable success 
and enabled George Eliot to achieve such a triumph. In the first 
place the author was very happy in the selection of her special 
field of fiction. Thackeray had already pre-empted, as his special 
field for exploration, snobbism, “‘the prejudices of an effete aris- 
tocracy out of which the world was slowly struggling.” Dickens 
had applied his art and skill in exposing certain abuses which had 
been handed down as a legacy from a fast-vanishing order of 
society. With his masterly hand, therefore, he had portrayed 
such social abuses as ‘debtors’ prisons, workhouses, Yorkshire 
schools, and the ‘circumlocution office.’” It was in the “social 
question,” too, that Kingsley found the inspiration for his imag- 
inative productions, This was the situation when George Eliot 
began to write. A newcomer, she had, therefore, to cast about 
to find some new field which was as yet unclaimed, unmarked off. 
Accordingly, when she felt the creative impulse, she chose to 
exploit the religious and philosophical problem. So, she ap- 
proached fiction from the side of philosophy. 

For this work George Eliot was admirably fitted both by her 
taste and by her training. She had a decided penchant for 
philosophical speculations, and her natural taste had been in- 
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dulged by her study of the German philosophers. Moreover, she 
was endowed by nature with a strong religious sentiment and 
took a deep interest in the lives of Christians of all ages. In her 
early years she had manifested her interest by her translation of 
Strauss’ “Life of Jesus” and Feuerbach’s “Essence of Christianity,” 
and some of Spinoza’s works. She was a woman of rare inte!- 
lectual attainments, and, in addition to her familiarity with 
German, she was conversant with French, Italian, and Spanish. 
Few authors were ever better equipped for their work. 

Given a novelist with such endowments and inclinations as 
George Eliot possessed, is it a matter of surprise that “Adam 
Bede” should have been her maiden novel? With the general 
public this novel is regarded as George Eliot’s typical and princi- 
pal work. She herself said of it that “it seemed to her impossible 
that she should ever write anything so good and true again.” 
And her judgment is confirmed by many critics of the present day, 
and is, I think, correct. For “Adam Bede,” it must be admitted, 
is one of the most artless, simple, and spontaneous ot George 
Eliot’s novels. It probably is her best known work, and by its 
racy humor and piquant observation upon life it commends itself 
more favorably to the reader than does perhaps any other of her 
novels. Like all her stories, it has a purpose running through it; 
but this purpose is not strongly emphasized and does not crop 
out upon the surface. 

“Adam Bede” reflects the spirit of the times in which it was 
produced as well as its author’s dominant purpose in her fiction. 
George Eliot is said to have intended this romance to be a true 
picture of the life and manners of the rude, simple peasantry she 
was in close touch with in her early years. She knew the people 
whose life she essayed to portray. This fact gave her a decided 
advantage as an artist. ‘Adam Bede” represents, in its concep- 
tion, the interest in the lives of the poor which had already begun 
early in the 19th century to engage the attention of the English 
people. The author christened the romance “Adam Bede,” but 
she might, with equal propriety, have called it “Dinah Morris,” 
for, according to her own view, the story was designed to derive 
its main interest from that character. Dinah Morris is the hero- 
ine of the story and is drawn with as much care and skill as 
Adam Bede. She is presented as a Methodist preacher, and her 
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sermons, despite her rudimentary culture, must have had an 
uplifting and inspiring effect upon the souls of her plebeian hearers. 
Seth Bede sounds the true note in the beginning when he confesses 
that Dinah Morris “is too good and holy for any man, let alone 
me.’’ The goodness and strength of Dinah’s character stand out 
in sharp contrast with the weakness and helplessness of Hetty 
Sorrel in her fallen condition. Dinah acts her part admirably in 
the prison scene, and nowhere does her beauty and nobility of 
soul shine out with more lustre than here. This crisis, in my 
humble opinion, ought to have been made the end of the story,— 
at least for Dinah Morris; for she does not subsequently sustain 
the character she has borne up to this point in the story In the 
entire story, including Hetty Sorrel’s trying ordeal, Dinah Morris 
seems a noble and ideal character. But when she consents to 
marry Adam Bede, she seems to descend from the high plane upon 
which she had hitherto moved. Not that Adam Bede is not a 
good man and well worthy of being made happy after all the 
suffering and anguish of soul he has endured. But Dinah Morris 
is so exalted above the level of ordinary mortals, that we can 
hardly conceive of her entertaining the thought of matrimony. 
It appears incongruous and out of keeping with her character. 
From the point of view of art, the end of the story is in the nature 
of an anti-climax. But perhaps the author added this final touch 
to Dinah Morris’s character to dispel the illusion with which the 
reader’s imagination had invested her and to make her more 
human. When the reader finishes the book, he feels that Dinah 
was a good woman, but, after all, only a woman. 

The original of Dinah Morris is said to have been Mrs. Samuel 
Evans, George Eliot’s aunt, who was a Methodist preacher. The 
genesis of the story is found in an anecdote of a girl hanged for 
infanticide, which Mrs. Evans told George Eliot when she was 
only twenty. The model from which the author drew Adam Bede 
was her own father, who was of course much altered in the 
transformation. Arthur Donnithorne, the seducer of the pretty 
but weak Hetty Sorrel, together with the accessory characters, 
are all children of the author’s imagination and are not drawn 
from life. It is noteworthy that George Eliot did not paint the 
young baron, Arthur Donnithorne, all black like a villain. On the 
contrary, she represents him as being sorry for his crime and 
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endeavoring, in whatever way he might, to mitigate the evil 
consequences which fell to the lot of his unhappy victim. Of the 
minor characters Mrs. Poyser is by far the most clever and 
entertaining. She is the medium through which the author 
communicates her quaint and humorous observations upon life. 
Some of her sayings are admirable in their way. For example, 
she says of Mr. Irwine, the curate, that he “was like a good meal 
o’ victual; you were the better for him without thinking on it; 
and Mr. Ryde (his successor) was like a dose of physic; he gripped 
you and worreted you, and after all he left you much the same.” 
Of her own husband she remarked in her original, witty manner, 
“You're mighty fond of Craig; but for my part, I think he is welly 
like a cock as thinks the sun’s rose o’ purpose to hear himcrow.” 
This charming character was happily described by her creator as 
“one of the untaught wits that help to stock a country with 
proverbs.” 

“The Mill on the Floss,” though an excellent piece of imagina- 
tive writing, is somewhat inferior to ‘Adam Bede.” It lacks the 
breadth and constructive power of the latter. Yet the “Mill on 
the Floss” contains some fine passages and skilful delineation of 
character. The book has a peculiar interest for the admirers of 
George Eliot because of its autobiographic and personal touches. 
In her “Scenes of Clerical Life’ she hed sketched characters of her 
early domestic circle; in “Adam Bede” she had given a striking 
portrait of the people who constituted that circle. But in the 
“Mill on the Floss’’ she attempted to sketch herself,—to portray 
the aspirations and misgivings of her own soul when she was a 
mere girl and just beginning to look out upon life with all its 
illusions and charms. Her first suggestion was to call the story 
“Sister Maggie,’ which would have been no unfitting title. Her 
own native district furnished the scenery and the background. 
The heroine, Maggie Tulliver, of course represents the author 
herself but thinly disguised. Her relatives and friends were quick 
to recognize in Maggie’s words and deeds young Miss Evans. 
But the other characters, the elder Tullivers and the brother Tom, 
are not regarded as painted from life. Speaking of the novel and 
apologizing somewhat for the rather weak conclusion, George 
Eliot said: ‘‘To my feeling there is more thought and a profounder 
veracity in the “Mill on the Floss” than in “Adam Bede,” but 
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“Adam Bede” is more complete and better balanced. My love of 
the childhood scenes made me linger over them, so that I could 
not develop as fully as I wished the concluding ‘book,’ in which 
the tragedy occurs, and which I had looked forward to with 
much attention and premeditation from the beginning.” 

George Eliot’s artistic instinct had pointed out to her the weak 
spot in the plot of her novel. The latter part of the “Mill on the 
Floss” is by no means equal to the beginning and the main body 
of the story. It is too much crowded and makes the impression 
of being jumbled together. But the early part of the story is not 
above criticism. It is too discursive and is disproportionately 
long. The plot is not altogether happily conceived, and the 
execution leaves much to be desired. The final tragedy is not 
elaborated and is therefore wanting in dramatic interest. Then, 
too, the accessory characters are by no means so well drawn, so 
real as those in “Adam Bede.” Yet, despite its weakness and 
defects, the “Mill on the Floss” is a refreshing and charming 
story. It is much in the manner of “Adam Bede’ and reflects the 
child’s world and feelings—its joys and sorrows—as no other of 
George Eliot’s novels does. 

George Eliot sought in the recollections of her early childhood 
the inspiration for one more novel, “Silas Marner.”” This is her 
last novel dealing with the simple country folk of her early 
acquaintance. Like its predecessors, ‘‘Silas Marner” presents an 
idealized portrait of its author’s early circle. It is replete with 
admirable sketches, and its style is exquisite. It is far superior as 
a piece of imaginative writing to the “Mill on the Floss.” It is 
very much shorter, and the interest is sustained throughout. It 
is regarded by many as George Eliot’s best story. The author 
might have painted a repulsive picture of these rustic folk. That 
is what your modern realist would probably have done. But 
George Eliot had such a nice and discriminating sense of art that 
she rejected all the repellent features of that country life as 
unsuited to her purpose. The result was an exquisite little 
romance which cannot offend the taste of the most fastidious 
critic. 

With the publication of “Silas Marner” George Eliot exhausted 
the vein of fiction which she had worked with remarkable success. 
She next turned to an entirely different source for the inspiration 
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of her creative art. She selected the Italian Renaissance and 
undertook to re-create certain historic personages of that age and 
country, and to make them live and move before us. The out- 
growth of this effort was “Romola,” a far more pretentious work 
than any that had preceded it. The book had its origin in a visit 
to Florence which George Eliot made in 1860, after writing the 
“Mill on the Floss.” 

“Romola,”’ as is well known, is a historical romance, the scene 
of which is laid in Florence in the time of the great political and 
religious reformer, Savonarola. This was, no doubt, an inviting 
theme to George Eliot, but at the same time it is a subject that 
was destined to tax her powers beyond their limit. If she had 
gauged well her capacity, she would have chosen a less ambitious 
theme. For great as were her powers and her intellectual equip- 
ment—perhaps no one in her time was better qualified for such a 
Herculean undertaking,—she was hardly equal to the strain 
which the preparation imposed upon her mind or to the tax 
which the conception and execution of the work imposed upon 
her genius. Nevertheless, she gave herself up cheerfully and 
unreservedly to the work, showing a supreme disregard tor the 
labor and difficulty involved. The result, as might be antici- 
pated, was only a partial success. 

Few historical novels have ever proved a complete success. 
The novelist, in his endeavor to throw a glamour of romance 
over the characters of the past age he reproduces, from the very 
nature of things, works under many and great disadvantages. 
It is no easy matter to catch the spirit of a former age, far 
removed from the present time, and to re-create historic person- 
ages so as to make them live again before our eyes. For this 
reason the historical novel satisfies neither the historian, on the 
one hand, nor the literary critic, on the other. “Ivanhoe” is 
probably one of the most successful historical romances. And 
yet what sad havoc your modern historian would play with 
Scott’s masterpiece! If the novelist does not sacrifice the history 
to the romance, he is likely to sacrifice the imaginative interest 
to the actual facts, and thus produce a dull, unreadable book. 
This was the Scylla that George Eliot strenuously tried to avoid, 
and in doing so, she came perilously near to the opposite 
Charybdis. 
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“Romola,” however, is a marvelous production in some 
respects. It stands an enduring monument to its author’s inde- 
fatigable labor and untiring industry. Its production, she con- 
fessed herself, taxed her literary powers and her invention to 
their very utmost. “I began it,” said she, “a young woman—I 
finished it an old woman.” “It ploughed into her,” said George 
Henry Lewes, her husband, speaking of the effect of the colossal 
undertaking upon her, “it ploughed into her more than any other 
of her books.”” Oscar Browning, the critic, said of the book that 
it is replete with learning, weighted with knowledge in every 
page and altogether the best historical novel ever written. It 
need hardly be remarked that these are the words of an enthu- 
siast, rather than of an unbiased critic. For probably no sane 
and impartial critic of today would affirm “Romola”’ to be the 
best historical novel ever written. George Eliot’s romance fails 
to measure up to the level of Scott’s “Ivanhoe” in point of 
illusion and charm; and for faithful reproduction of the spirit of 
a former age it falls considerably below Thackeray’s “Esmond.” 
Indeed, there are a dozen historical novels that one might name 
which, for sheer romantic interest—fire and passion,—quite equal 
“Romola,” if they do not actually excel it. Yet ‘‘Romola” offers 
much tocommend it, even if it does sin against historical accuracy 
and violate the canons of art. It is gorgeously staged, to use a 
theatrical term; and the scenic effect is well nigh overwhelming. 
“Romola”’ stands as the embodiment of an idea. That idea is, as 
we are told after the heroine comes under the influence of 
Savonarola, “to keep alive the flame of unselfish emotion by 
which a life of sadness might well be a life of active love.” This 
is the “moral” of the book. 

“Romola” was published when George Eliot was in the heyday 
of her popularity as a writer of fiction. To her contemporaries 
it was thought to represent her high-water mark. She was 
thought to have steadily increased in power and skill from the 
publication of “Scenes of Clerical Life’ in 1859 to “Romola” in 
1863. To present-day critics, however, ““Romola” seems rather 
a tour de force and marks a decline in spontaneity and dramatic 
power on the part of its author. True, George Eliot did some 
fine work after 1863. She achieved some great triumphs after 
this. ‘Middlemarch” alone, had she never done anything else, 
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would have been sufficient to win her renown and distinction as 
an imaginative writer. But her best productive period was prior 
to 1863. After this date her creative art began to deteriorate; 
and even “‘Romola,”’ as has been indicated, showed unmistakable 
signs of declension. All her subsequent work shows a noticeable 
lack of that freshness and piquancy so characteristic of her early 
novels. She did not seem to write out of the fullness of her heart 
as she previously had done. Her late novels do not make the 
impression of being inevitable, welling up out of her heart because 
she could not repress them. They look more like the products of 
a brain somewhat fatigued and jaded, but still forced to produce. 

“Felix Holt” is the first novel of George Eliot’s period of decline, 
if we may thus distinguish the latter period of her productivity. 
When she finished the book, she remarked, “I have finished writing 
after days and nights of throbbing and palpitations—chiefly, I 
suppose, from a nervous excitement which I was not strong 
enough to support well.’”’ George Eliot was not in the happiest 
frame of mind when “Felix Holt” was written. There were 
certain assumptions in the story and certain legal questions 
involved that worried her no little. The perplexing questions in 
law she referred to Mr. Frederic Harrison for solution. But the 
effect of her worry and mental disquietude are reflected in the 
story; and ‘Felix Holt” is generally conceded to be her weakest 
piece of fiction. 

In ‘Romola” George Eliot presumably realized her limitations 
in essaying a novel so remote in time and place from herownday 
and country. At any rate, in “Felix Holt” she returned to 
England and chose a period but little removed from her own 
time. The scene of the novel is the English midlands during the 
time of the Reform Bill agitation in 1832. The author drew upon 
her memory for the reproduction of the times and supplemented 
her early childhood recollections by a close study of the contem- 
porary news-sheets. But no amount of prodding or reading 
served to stimulate her memory to a vivid and realistic reproduc- 
tion of her early impressions and feelings. She was, therefore, 
unable to cast about “Felix Holt” the spell, the enchantment, the 
idyllic charm with which she had invested “Adam Bede” and 
“Silas Marner.” She delivers her message through ‘Felix Holt,” 
the radical, but it is not a message informed with fervent zeal and 


+ 
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burning eloquence. Nor was the bungling prophet of social 
reform destined to set right the world which to him seemed 
jostled and out of joint. 

“Middlemarch,” from a financial point of view, was the most 
successful of George Eliot’s novels. This is saying a great deal 
since her novels all commanded unprecedented prices and yielded 
her handsome returns. She was offered ten thousand pounds 
sterling for the copyright of ‘“‘Romola” as soon as she put pen to 
paper. She coined her thoughts into gold. This, of course, is 
meant in no sordid sense. But the phenomenal commercial suc- 
cess of her novels is not surprising when one reflects that at the 
time she wrote “Middlemarch’”’ she stood unrivaled among 
English novelists. 

But to speak of the literary value of ‘“Middlemarch.” This is 
by some considered the strongest novel George Eliot wrote. Nor 
is the verdict altogether unjustified and wide of the mark. 
“Middlemarch” is certainly the longest, the fullest, and, from an 
ethical point of view, the most elaborate novel that George Eliot 
ever produced. Indeed, it is too long and overcrowded. There 
are three distinct threads woven into the story, three separate 
groups of characters, three different love affairs—Dorothea and 
Casaubon, Rosamond Vincy and Lydgate, and Mary Garth and 
Fred Vincy. Such a wealth of invention must have proved to the 
author an embarrassment of riches. It is a hard matter for a 
novelist to handle so many love stories at the same time. They 
are apt to become mixed up. The plot becomes thickened, and 
the readerconfused. Certainly, it is next to impossible to produce 
a decided and brilliant artistic effect under such conditions. If 
Poe’s dictum be correct, such a novel as ‘“‘Middlemarch’’ must 
necessarily be divided into three novels at least. Perhaps it 
would have been better if George Eliot had separated her novel 
into three shorter novels and worked up each story by itself with 
its own dénouement. For the plot of ‘‘Middlemarch” is too 
complicated in construction, and the reader’s attention is sub- 
jected to an unconscionably long strain in keeping the several 
storiesclear in hismind. This unnecessary tax upon the attention 
detracts from the interest and general effect of the novel. 

“Middlemarch” is intended as a picture of provincial life. 
George Eliot gave as its sub-title ‘‘a study of provincial life.” 
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The field she essayed to survey is a broad one. The landscape 
was difficult to transfer to canvas. It taxed the author’s facul- 
ties to maintain the reader’s interest throughout and “to bring 
such a multiplicity of motives and incidents into artistic unity.” 
The personages who contribute to the development of the plot 
are sketched with a masterly hand, and we may believe that they 
are drawn from life. At all events, if not vrai, they are vraisem- 
blable. In the characters of Mr. Brooke and Casaubon, George 
Eliot evidently intended to hold British Philistinism up to ridicuie 
and scorn, to satirize it. Ladislaw arouses one’s contempt and 
really awakens some sympathy for the jealous, blundering pedant 
to whom Dorothea, in her misguided admiration, sacrifices herself. 
Lydgate is the very antipode of Casaubon; but his character 
lacks balance, and he is too wavering in his purpose. This is 
very apparent as we behold him working out his salvation under 
the depressing, paralyzing influence of his wife, the stupid, self- 
willed Rosamond Vincy. The remaining pair of lovers, Mary 
Garth and Fred Vincy, are not so skilfully delineated. They are 
mere accessory characters. But Bulstrode’s character evinces 
subtle penetration and deep insight into human nature. It is in 
the conception of this character that George Eliot gives a striking 
exhibition of her so-called psychological analysis. All the charac- 
ters, however, show a keen observation of life. The book is a 
piece of biting satire upon the crass ignorance and selfishness of 
the modern world. Like George Eliot’s other novels, ‘“‘Middle- 
march”’ teaches how the ideals of men and women—their highest 
aspirations and yearnings—are cruelly and ruthlessly shattered. 

“Daniel Deronda” was George Eliot’s last novel. It contains 
her last message to the world—a message somewhat similar to 
that of “Middlemarch.” ‘Daniel Deronda,” like the author’s 
other romances, teaches the doctrine of ideals. In “Middlemarch” 
we saw how two natures, intended for a broad-minded, noble 
service to mankind, were narrowed and dwarfed in spirit and in 
action. In “Daniel Deronda” we are shown how two natures 
may be ennobled and elevated by a great and grand work in the 
interest of humanity. So, then, ‘Daniel Deronda”’ is the counter- 
part of “Middlemarch.” But the former has only two love affairs, 
whereas the latter, as we learned, has three. The personages who 
figure in ‘Daniel Deronda” are Grandcourt and Gwendolen Har- 
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leth, Daniel Deronda and Mirah, the last two being of Jewish 
parentage. Gwendolen, who by a worldly marriage sacrifices 
herself to Grandcourt, is a character that grows on the reader. 
One feels a profound sympathy for her in the trying ordeal in 
which she becomes an involuntary witness to the drowning of 
her husband, whom she might have rescued. Especially do her 
consequent qualms of conscience and remorse excite our compas- 
sion. Her character gradually develops under our observation. 
From a narrow, frivolous self-centered girl, whom her too 
indulgent mother spoiled, Gwendolen becomes an unselfish, 
sympathetic, liberal-minded woman, whose soul is stirred with 
the magnanimous desire to help others and make their lives 
brighter and better. In the portrayal of Gwendolen’s character, 
with its gradual unfolding before our very eyes, George Eliot 
gives a shining exhibition of her consummate skill as a literary 
artist. Daniel Deronda, the hero of the book, is not altogether a 
happy, or even a powerful creation. True, he is endowed with 
distinguishing qualities of heart and head, and surrenders himself 
unreservedly to the working out of his lofty purpose in life. He 
moves on a high plane of thought and action and never once 
swerves from the path of rectitude. He has all these virtues to 
commend him; and yet he lacks something which prevents him 
from taking hold upon our affections. He has no personal mag- 
netism, no charm to draw us irresistibly to him. Perhaps it is 
the fact that he is well-nigh perfect, “faultily faultless,” that 
makes him pall upon us and seem insipid. We feel it in our hearts 
to wish that he were a little more human and at least enough 
erring to show his kinship with the great majority of the genus 
humanum. Like Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison, Daniel 
Deronda is the type of human perfection. He represents human 
nature idealized and raised to the n—th power. We almost 
instinctively feel that he has no counterpart in real life. For this 
reason, although he is the principal character, he fails to hold the 
undivided attention of many readers. The truth of the matter is, 
George Eliot let her sympathy for the Jews and her aversion to 
Anti-Semitism get the whip-hand of her judgment and carry her 
beyond the region of fact and reality in her conception of the 
flawless Daniel Deronda. In her effort to make him approximate 
perfection she overshot the mark and made his character propor- 
tionately less interesting as she idealized him. 
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Sienkiewicz, the eminent Polish novelist, is said to show much 
greater skill and felicity in the conception and execution of his 
male characters, than of those of the opposite sex. His Petronius, 
his Nero, his Vincius and even his villain Chilo are each master- 
pieces of their kind, but his Lygia and his other female characters 
are somewhat weak. The converse is true of George Eliot. It is 
noteworthy that her women are appreciably stronger creations 
than her men. And, not to go outside of the novel under consid- 
eration, her Daniel Deronda is a weaker product of her imaginative 
invention than Gwendolen Harleth. Mirah, the peerless young 
Jewess whose life Daniel saves by pulling her out of the Thames 
and whom he subsequently marries, is, it must be admitted, an 
exception to the rule. She is too much like the hero of the novel 
in her flawless conduct. But Gwendolen, with her unhappy 
married life and her blighted hopes and bitterness of soul, more 
than supplies the dramatic interest which Mirah lacks, and isa 
greater artistic triumph than theheroof thenovel. The visionary 
Mordecai, Mirah’s long-lost brother, and the rest of the Jewish 
circle in whom Daniel Deronda professed to find so much con- 
geniality of spirit, even before he dreamed of his Jewish birth, so 
carefully concealed from him,—these all have an atmosphere of 
ideality around them, and make the impression of not being 
entirely drawn from life. But, to be sure, these are only secondary 
characters and ought not, strictly, to be mentioned here. 

The story of ‘Daniel Deronda’”’ abounds in incident and bristles 
with action. It has plenty of intricacy of plot. It contains an 
ample amount of startling discovery. In a word, it does not lack 
in dramatic interest. It is, therefore, a very entertaining novel, 
despite its length. To one who is curious about ‘psychological 
investigations and about the future of the Hebrew race ‘Daniel 
Deronda” ought to offer peculiar interest, for these ideas form the 
very warp and woof of the story and permeate it from beginning 
to end. George Eliot has here worked out with remarkable 
acumen and intuition her theory with reference to the problem of 
modern Hebraism and has produced a clever and fascinating 
novel withal. The book contains many excellent sentiments and 
evinces on the part of its author a robust imagination and rare 
literary skill as a prose artist. Unfortunately, however, there 
remains the impression, after all, upon the reader’s mind, of over- 
elaboration and lack of spontaneity. 
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Probably no writer of fiction since the days of the Great 
Unknown attracted more attention than George Eliot when her 
star appeared in the literary heavens. The generous reception 
accorded her novels by the admiring public was unprecedented. 
From the time of the publication of her romance dealing with the 
Italian Renaissance she stood unrivaled among the living English 
novelists. Her genius had reached its zenith. “Romola,”’ there- 
fore, marks a turning point in her career as a prose artist. Her 
subsequent work, though superior to anything done by her 
contemporary rivals, still showed marks of declining power and 
art, when compared with her early novels. The distinguishing 
feature of George Eliot’s early work was a rare faculty of humor- 
ous observation which enabled her to present a true and racy 
sketch of the serious as well as the amusing side of provincial life. 
Her latter work is marked not so much by this humorous obser- 
vation as it is by an invention somewhat forced and wanting in 
spontaneity and piquancy. Her imagination is still robust; but, 
somehow, the wings of her genius seem to be clogged, so that, 
despite her prodigious effort, she does not soar with her former 
ease and freedom. The truth of the matter is, she abandoned her 
early source of inspiration and now began to write with a too 
obvious view to reform. She becomes too philosophical. She is 
too strongly possessed by her dominant purpose. Her art is 
unable to keep this under and conceal it. She felt that she had a 
message for the world, and she used her novels and romances as 
the vehicle for the communication of her message. Her latter 
novels are consequently of the type known in literary criticism as 
the purpose novel or the psychological novel. George Eliot even 
went so far as to use a certain scientific lingo in some of her last 
novels. This, of course, necessarily detracted from the literary 
value of her work, and led some critics to pronounce her novels 
jejune and fanciful. 

George Eliot had a theory that a work of art, no matter what 
form it may take, must exert an ethical influence. On this theory 
she wrote all her novels, and she never abandoned it. On the 
contrary, the older she grew, the more faithfully she acted on her 
theory. Hence, her later novels, whatever may be their ethical 
value, are less successful as works of art than her early stories. 
If George Eliot could only have repressed her ethical purpose, if 
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she could only have forgotten her deep, abiding sense of moral 
responsibility and restrained her didacticism, if, in a word, she 
had taken herself less seriously, she would have achieved a far 
greater triumph by her imaginative invention an 1 made for her- 
self a more permanent and conspicuous name in the history of 
English fiction. 

George Eliot was a romancer of rare skill and subtle penetra- 
tion. She was a prose artist. This cannot be gainsaid. But she 
had more than art, excellent as her art is. She had genius, if I 
may use that much-abused term. With her facile pen and profound 
intuition she gave an accurate and vivid picture of English pro- 
vincial life in her early days, and she threw around it all the 
glamour of romance, thus enhancing the beauty and charm of 
that picture. Her freshness, tenderness, and humor combined 
with her creative power to place her in the forefront of the 
Victorian romancers of her day. And if she had fulfilled the 
promise of her early work and not been shunted off by her intense 
ethical purpose and psychological analysis, she would today be 
ranked with the very first romancers of the nineteenth century 
and be regarded second to none of the present time. But even 
with her defects and limitations, she raised the whole art of 
romance, according to Mr. Frederic Harrison, to a higher plane 
than it ever occupied before. Surely this was no mean achieve- 
ment, no small distinction for an author to win. 
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Laura BripcMaNn: Dr. Howe’s Famous Puri. anp WHat HE TavucatT 
Her. By Maud Howe and Florence Howe Hall. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1903,—xiii., 394 pp. 

Laura Bridgman was born in Hanover, New Hampshire, in the 
month of December, 1829. During infancy she was subject to 
disturbances of the nervous system, and, at the age of two years, 
the scarlet fever ravaged her system with great fury, destroying 
utterly the organs of sight and hearing and blunting the s:nse of 
smell, After prolonged illness the storm of disease finally abated 
and left the child a physical wreck, blind, deaf, dumb, destitute of 
smell, and nearly so of taste. In this condition, when about 
seven years old, she came under the care of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, who conducted the first American school for the blind. 
With infinite patience and ingenuity he succeeded in marvellously 
developing this shut-in mind and in bringing it into communica- 
tion with the outside world through the single sense of touch. 
Miss Bridgman lived to see her sixtieth year, and the uniquely 
interesting story of her education and of her adult life is now told 
in detail by two of Dr. Howe’s daughters. In doing this they 
have fulfilled a long-cherished purpose of their father, and have 
found abundant material for their work in his reports, notes, and 
correspondence, in the school journals, and in Laura Bridgman’s 
own writings. 

Without lacking in interest to the general reader, this accurate 
record of the development of Laura Bridgman’s mind, of the 
peculiar characteristics of her mental processes, and of the 
wonderful keenness of her single sense of touch, has an especial 
scientific value foi students of psychology and of the science of 
education. The system of education which Dr. Howe devised for 
Miss Bridgman has since been used with great success, in sub- 
stantially the same form, in cases of similarly afflicted children 
and youth, both in America and in Europe. The most widely 
known of these cases is that of Helen Keller, a gifted and brilliant 
young woman, now a student at Radcliffe College. 
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While nominally a biography of Laura Bridgman, the book 
under review also embodies an account of the life of Dr. Howe, 
whose years of youthful service among the Greek revolutionists 
and efforts in behalf of the struggling Poles gave at the very 
beginning a touch of chivalry and romance to a career no less 
knightly in its later achievement than in its early endeavor. It 
is well that this life story of his most famous pupil should remain 
as a memorial to one of whom Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
has said: 


‘His is one of the great figures in American history. I do not think of 
another who combines the character of a great reformer, of a great 
moral champion, of a great administrator of great enterprises, requiring 
business sagacity and wisdom as well as courage, always in the van, 
with the character also of the knight errant who crossed the sea, like the 
Red Cross Knight of old, to champion the cause of liberty in a distant 
nation. I can almost think of him as if he were clad in the very armor 
of Spenser’s Knight,— 


*“**And on his breast a bloody cross he wore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he bore, 
And dead, as living, ever him adored.’”’ 


Wixiuiam H. Grasson. 


Lire AND LETTERS OF MARGARET JUNKIN PRESTON. By Elizabeth Pres- 
ton Allan. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903,—378 pp. 

Mrs. Preston said in a private letter just before her death, “It 
is only what I have written, not what I am, that readers have 
anything to do with.” It was her modest way of expressing her 
repugnance to anything like notoriety. In course of time, how- 
ever, the obverse of her statement is true. The public cares less 
and less for her poetry—once so popular in the South; the biog- 
raphy written by her daughter will cause at least a temporary 
interest in her very interesting and heroic personality. Born in 
1822 in Pennsylvania, of Scotch-Irish parents, and surrounded 
from her earliest days by an atmosphere of piety and culture, she 
moved in 1848 to Lexington, Virginia, where her father was 
president of Washington College till the outbreak of the civil war. 
She soon became thoroughly interested in the Southern people, 
changing her once radical views of slavery and of the social life of 
the South. In 1857 she married Major J. T. L. Preston, the 
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founder of the Virginia Military Institute, and later a member of 
Stonewall Jackson’s staff. The glimpses given of him in her 
letters and journals reveal one of the finest of Virginia gentlemen 
—‘urbane, cultured, affable, aristocratic, straight as an arrow, 
passionately fond of dogs and horses and hunting, a great 
reader,”—a prototype of Dr. Cary in Mr. Page’s “Red Rock.” 
Mrs. Preston’s sister was the first wife of Stonewall Jackson, who 
for a number of years before the war taught in the Virginia 
Military Institute, and during the war wrote frequently to his 
sister-in-law. The book throws interesting side-lights on Jack- 
son’s character, as well as on the life of General Iee after he 
became president of Washington College. . 

The biography is, therefore, of interest for reasons other than 
those attaching to Mrs. Preston’s life. The social life of Lexington 
before and after the war is charmingly presented. The journal 
that Mrs. Preston kept during the war (occupying fully one 
hundred pages) gives one a very vivid sense of the life led at 
home by Southern women—all the more significant because it is 
the life of a woman of real flesh and blood. She shared to the 
full all the tragedies and sufferings of the women to whom she 
dedicated her first long poem, “‘Beechenbrook,” “as a faint 
memorial of sufferings of which there can be no forgetfulness.” 
There is little of Reconstruction days—or at least the worst 
phases of that period. Lexington seems to have recovered speed- 
ily from the effects of the war—a fact due to the prosperity of the 
two colleges, which were crowded with students very soon after 
the war. 

During all these stirring times Mrs. Preston maintained an 
interest in her literary work, although she subordinated it to her 
duties as wife, mother, and neighbor. She wrote with her left 
hand. “I think I can truly say that I never neglected the con- 
cocting of a pudding for the sake of a poem, or a sauce for a 
sonnet,” she said. In spite of all the duties that devolved upon 
her, she carried on interesting correspondence with some of the 
New England poets and with Paul Hamilton Hayne, of the South. 
Her poetry will not rank with that of Hayne, Timrod or Lanier, 
but the story of her life is one of much interest Epwin Mims. 
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Tse For or CoMPROMISE AND OTHER Essays. By William Garrott 
Brown. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1903,—224 pp. 

Four essays make up this volume. They are “‘The Foe of Com- 
promise,” “A Defence of American Parties,” “The Task of the 
American Historian,’’ and “The Great Occasions of an American 
University.”” There are few men in America who could write so 
well as Mr. Brown on four subjects so widely unlike. The first 
essay is a deep and subtle analysis of one of the strongest feelings 
of the human heart. The second is a shrewd appreciation of the 
party organization of a great republic like ours; and it might 
well have been written by a man who had served half a lifetime 
in political affairs. The third is an analysis of the aim and method 
of the historical scholar, full of the quiet and serious spirit of the 
study and reviewing the entire procession of historians from 
Thucydides to John Fiske. The fourth concerns itself with stu- 
dent life at Harvard. It is in the spirit of the undergraduate, 
joyous, satisfied, and full of the devotion which a true collegian 
never forgets, and yet chaste with the mature words of the alum- 
nus. It is a cosmopolitan mind which can cover so wide a field, 
and do it well. 

In “The Task of the American Historian” the author finds, 
perhaps, his most congenial subject; for it is in the field of history 
that he chooses todo his most considerable work. As for the task 
of the historian, whether he should interpret the philosophy of 
the past or exhibit in a lively narrative the movement of events, 
whether he should seek scholarship or literary style—these are 
points about which historians in America have recently been 
doing a good deal of talking. And when one thinks of the form- 
less erudition of a man like Lord Acton, or of the uncritical 
romances of a Froude, he may well ask where is that correct 
model of historical writing which shall avoid the error of being 
inaccurate and the sin of being dull. Mr. Brown’s answer to this 
question is this: The chief care of the historian in making his book 
is to tell his story, accurately, truthfully, and with as much 
human interest as possible. Parkman in America, Gibbon in 
England, and Thucydides in Greece are fine illustrations of this 
style. To all which the American reader may give a hearty 
approval; for if we must read history—and indeed we must read 
it or remain uneducated—let us have it in a form acceptable to 
the intellects of normal men. 
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GOVERNMENT OR Human EvotuTion. By Edmond Kelly. London and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900 and 1901. Volume I: Jus- 
tice,—xv., 360 pp.; Volume II: Individualism and Collectivism,—xv., 
608 pp. 

This discussion of the problem of human government is remark- 
able for its fullness of information, keenness of analysis, sugges- 
tiveness of thought, and masterly development of the theme. 
The author has a strong and broad grasp of his subject and one 
often feels a sense of exhilaration in following the onward 
movement of his logic. The lack of an attractive style, the 
abstract nature of most of the discussion, and the length of the 
work will, however, very much limit its circle of readers. Indeed, 
the author explains that the busy citizen who has insufficient 
time even for the solution of practical problems is not expected 
to read the first volume. It is somewhat doubtful whether the 
second will meet his needs. To the advanced student, however, 
Mr. Kelly’s work offers matter of the utmost interest and impor- 
tance and in publishing it he has made a noteworthy contribution 
to the study of society. 

The first volume, under the sub-title of ‘Justice,’ deals mainly 
with fundamental problems of theory. The author concludes 
that the task of justice is “the effort to eliminate from our social 
conditions the effects of the inequalities of nature upon the happi- 
ness and advancement of man, and particularly to create an 
artificial environment which shall serve the individual as well as 
the race, and tend to perpetuate noble types rather than those 
which are base.’’ Government is the name given by Mr. Kelly to 
this artificial environment created by man, in so far as it concerns 
the task of justice. He defines government, then, as “that part 
of the artificial environment created by man to promote justice, 
which is expressed in our laws or in social or economic institu- 
tions protected by our laws.” 

The issue presented for determination in the second volume is 
whether individualism or collectivism is the best theory of human 
government. The conclusion reached is that collectivism is the 
ideal form of government towards which we should direct our 
efforts. Complete collectivism may not be at once attainable, but 
Mr. Kelly expresses the belief that a political programme looking 
toward the slow adoption of collectivism is today not only 
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practical but imperative. ‘The question that every nation, 
every State, every city, has next to solve is what is the first 
political step that will move most effectually towards this distant 
goal?’ While many students of society will doubtless disagree 
with such conclusions, those who carefully follow the argument 
of these volumes cannot fail to find much that is in a high degree 
stimulating and helpful. WiiuiaM H. Grasson. 


THe Lire anD LETTERS OF EpGAR ALLAN Pog. By James A. Harrison. 
Two vols. New York: Crowell & Co., 1903,—455 and 478 pp. 

Every year adds testimony to the fact that Poe’s place in 
American literature is fixed. By European and American critics 
he is regarded as one of the two or three really original forces in 
our literature. It is gratifying to know that the definitive edition 
of his works has been prepared by Prof. Harrison, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia—an edition that has the merit of being complete, 
many of Poe’s critical writings not having hitherto been pub- 
lished. From this edition Prof. Harrison has taken the first and 
last volumes and made them into the “Life and Letters” of the 
poet. 

In the preparation of this life—as in that of the entire edition— 
the author has given evidence of careful research and accurate 
scholarship. We have here for the first time all the letters of Poe, 
and while Poe was not a first-rate letter writer, it is well to have 
them for all who wish to understand his life and character. It is 
unfortunate that they were published separately rather than in 
the context of the “Life.” Prof. Harrison is especially illumi- 
nating in his presentation of Poe’s life at the University of 
Virginia and his environment there, and also his life in Richmond 
at various times. His knowledge of Virginia life and people stands 
him in good stead. He has availed himself of recent magazine 
and newspaper articles relating to Poe. The letters of Prof. 
Gildersleeve, Bishop Fitzgerald, Mr. Minor, and others written 
directly to the author give new impressions of the poet. The 
reader is impressed with the fact that no stone has been left 
unturned to get together all available material. 

The appendices give letters and articles relating to Poe that are 
ve:y valuable. As is true of nearly all recent biographies the 
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facts are not well put together; the material is given and for the 
most part the student is left to interpret and vitalize it. While 
the life of Poe is not a heroic one, nor an admirable one, it might 
have been told to better advantage. It is full of romance and 
tragedy. When all is said, however, this will for a long time, at 
least, be the standard biography of Poe, and students will find 
here the definite material for their study of the poet. It will 
make necessary a revision of Prof. Woodberry’s study of Poe in 
the “American Men of Letters” series. All Southern scholars 
will point to it and the edition of which it is a part with just 
pride. Epwin Mis. 





AMERICAN RatLway TRANSPORTATION. By Emory R. Johnson. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1903,—xvi., 434 pp. 

This is the fourth volume of Appleton’s valuable business series 
in which previous books have been published by Dr. F. A. Cleve- 
land on “Funds and Their Uses,” by Dr. Edward S. Meade on 
“Trust Finance,” and by Mr. Sereno S. Pratt on ‘“‘The Work of 
Wall Street.” Other volumes in the series, either in preparation 
or proposed, will deal with railroad finance, the modern bank, 
modern accounting, the insurance company, the trust company, 
credit, and advertising. The books which have thus far appeared 
have abundantly justified the publishers in their undertaking by 
proving interesting and instructive to the general reader and 
also well suited for use in college courses preparatory to business 
life. 

Upon the subject of “American Railway Transportation” Pro- 
fessor Johnson is particularly well fitted to write by reason of 
his experience in the investigation of transportation problems for 
the United States Industrial Commission, for the United States 
Department of Labor, and as a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. After an introductory chapter defining transpor- 
tation, he has divided his book into four parts, namely: “The 
American Railway System,” ‘“‘The Railway Service,” ‘The Rail- 
ways and the Public,” and “The Railways and the State.” The 
first part gives an historical sketch of the growth of American 
railways, a brief discussion of the mechanical side of the railway 
business, an account of the ownership of the railways of the 
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United States, and a treatment of railway organization and 
finance. This is followed in the second part by a study of the 
method of conducting the freight, passenger, express, and mail 
service. The third part includes such subjects as railway com- 
petition and agreements to maintain rates, pools and traffic 
associations, railway monopoly, and rate making. Public aid 
to railway construction, state ownership or regulation, European 
management of railroads, the interference of the courts with the 
railroads, and railroad taxation are dealt with in the fourth 
part. The whole book is readable, comprehensive and up-to-date. 
It is furnished with many well chosen illustrations and with 
helpful and ingenious maps and diagrams. It and the other 
books of the series deserve place in the libraries of progressive 
business men. Wixi H. Grasson. 





THE Necro ProsB_em. By Booker T. Washington, W. E. B. DuBois, and 
others. New York: James Pott & Co., 1903,—234 pp. 

This volume of essays deals with various phases of the life of 
the negro. The feature which will attract the reader most readily 
is the fact that the writers of all of the essaysare negroes. It isthe 
negro’s own attempt at his own problem. Booker T. Washing- 
ton writes about industrial education with that same wisdom 
and convincing ability which has made him a world-wide figure. 
Prof. DuBois writes about the “Talented Tenth” dealing with 
the small educated class of negroes. Other contributors are 
Charles W. Chesnutt, “The Disfranchisement of the Negro;” 
Wilford H. Smith, “The Negro and the Law;” H. T. Kealing, 
“The Characteristics of the Negro People;” Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, “Representative American Negroes;’’ T. Thomas Fortune, 
“The Negro’s Place in American Life at the Present Day.” 

There are many people in America who honestly desire to 
understand the negro, to know what his thoughts and purposes 
are, in the hope that they may determine what his capacity for 
development may be. They desire this because they are seriously 
concerned to know how the negro is going to work out his part 
in American life. His own attitude toward his own problem is 
an important fact in arriving at this determination. It is in 
these essays that we may find a partial statement of this fact. 
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Is the negro satisfied with disfranchisement? Read Charles W. 
Chesnutt’s article and see. Is the negro satisfied with the admin. 
istration of the law upon negroes? One can have the answer 
from Wilford H. Smith’s article. It is enough to say that in each 
case the answer is in the negative. In justice, however, to these 
two writers, and to all others in the book, it ought to be added 
that their arguments are presented in a calm and dispassionate 
manner. 


Tue RIsE AND PROGRESS OF THE STANDARD Or Company. By Gilbert 
Holland Montague. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
1903,—vi., 143 pp. 

This little book is a reprint of articles which first appeared in 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics published for Harvard Uni- 
versity. The Standard Oil Company has suffered so much adverse 
criticism of the methods by which it acquired its monopoly that 
it is distinctly useful to have at hand a dignified presentation of 
the main facts of its history in the light most favorable to the 
company. Whoever would form an intelligent opinion of the 
“oil trust”’ should read Mr. Montague’s essay. It will consider- 
ably modify opinions derived from the perusal of such works as 
Lloyd’s “Wealth against Commonwealth” and Miss Tarbell’s 
“History of the Standard OilCompany.” One of Mr. Montague’s 
principal contentions is that the oil business, in its early phase, 
was the reflex of prevalent railway methods. He argues that to 
attempt to judge the situation without first ascertaining the 
standards in the matter of special contracts and rebates set by 
the railway management of the time is not merely unfair, but 
subversive of historical accuracy. Much of his space is given to 
the development of this line of thought. 

WiiuiaM H. Grasson. 


Tue Lire oF Saint Mary MacpAa.en. Translated from the Italian of 
an Unknown Fourteenth Century Writer by Valentina Hautrey, 
with an Introduction by Vernon Lee. New York: John Lane, 1904,— 
xxi, 286 pp. 

The lady who is known to literature under the name, “Vernon 

Lee,” assumes responsibility for the publication at this time of 

this book. She goes further and writes an introduction in which 
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she introduces what she supposes a medieval romancer would 
have given as an account of the origin of the “Life of St. Mary 
Magdalen,” an account which seems, perhaps, to be too flippant 
to be medieval. The story itself is a religious romance of media- 
val Italy. It follows the life of the Magdalen through all its 
phases, introducing in a half unwilling manner—as if afraid to 
add to the Biblical narrative—scenes which the author was fain 
to fancy might have occurred. It is a beautiful story, by no 
means as full of human life as ‘“‘Aucassin et Nicolette,” with which 
Vernon Lee compares it, but fragrant with that mystical piety 
which was the very breath of the middle ages. It is worthy of the 
reading of all who seek to know the life of that period as much 
as the “Little Flowers ofSaint Francis” or the “Letters of Abelard 
and Heloise.” The publishers have given the book good form and 
illustrated it with fourteen photogravures of the Magdalens of 
the celebrated renaissance painters. 














LITERARY NOTES 


A monograph on “Public Relief and Private Charity in Eng- 
land,” by Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Missouri, has just been published in the series of 
studies edited for that institution by Dr. Frank Thilly. Dr. 
Ellwood has not sought to prepare an exhaustive treatise on the 
English Poor Law, but has aimed rather to present as a unit the 
whole system of public and private charity in England. This he 
has been very successful in doing. His monograph will later 
appear as part of an encyclopedic work on “Public Relief and 
Private Charity in Modern Countries,’ which is being prepared 
under the general editorship of Prof. C. R. Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Emil Muensterberg, of Berlin. 


Messrs. B. H. Sanborn & Co. have recently published a 
“Geography of Commerce,” by John N. Tilden and Albert N. 
Clarke, formerly president of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission. This is designed for use in academies, high schools, and 
business colleges. A striking feature of the work is its abundant 
use of illustrative maps and diagrams. These admirably supple- 
ment the information contained in the text 


In the “Gateway Series” of English classics now being published 
by the American Book Company, Prof. Edwin Mims has edited 
Carlyle’s ‘Essay on Burns.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has recently published 
as a portion of the appendix to its sixteenth annual report a 
complete account of “State Taxation of Railways and Other 
Transportation Agencies,” by Dr. Henry C. Adams, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who is statistician to the commission. This 
inclades a tabular classification and textual exhibit of the taxing 
lows in each State anc¢ territory so far as they pertain to rai) 
ways, sleeping-car companies, and other agencies of transpor- 
catiou. The condit‘on of the Isw as it was in 1890 is shown 
with the changes that have taken place prior to 1902. 
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Henry Holt & Co. announce the publication the latter part of 
the present month of a new text book in political economy, by 
Prof. Henry R. Seager, of Columbia University. 


Dr. Albert S. Bolles has written a book on “Money, Banking, 
and Finance” for the American Book Company, which is a 
pioneer of its kind. It differs from the usual work on the history 
and theory of money and banking in that it is devoted mainly to 
a detailed description of the organization and management of a 
bank. It is a most convenient manual for those who are or 
intend to be engaged in the business of banking and it will prove 
valuable supplementary reading for all students of monetary 
theory. 








